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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In the List of Prizes offered by the Society of the 
Abergavenny Cymreigyddion, for 1840, the following 
notice appeared; 

" For the best Essay on the Influence which the 
Welsh Traditions have had on the Literature of 
Germany, France, and Scandinavia; A PRIZE OF 
EIGHTY GUINEAS."— "The Essay to be written 
either in Welsh, English, German, or French." 

Previous to the ensuing Eisteddvod, which was 
held in the autumn of that year. Essays were received 
from different parts of the Continent written princi- 
pally in German and French. These compositions 
were transmitted to His Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Prussian Minister Plenipotentiary at Bern, 
who had consented to imdertake the office of Judge, 
and whose eminent literaxy attainments rendered 
him peculiarly qualified for the task. 

After entering minutely into the respective merits 
of the compositions. His Excellency concluded his re- 
port to the Society by awarding the Prize to the 



VI PREFACE. 

Essay by Professor Schulz, at the same time passing 
upon it a high eulogium, and strongly recommending 
its publication in the English language. 

Encouraged by this opinion, and aided by the kind 
assistance of friends, the translator has ventured to 
lay the following pages before the public; in the hope 
that to those interested in the subject, the closeness 
of the translation may, in some degree, compensate 
for the abruptness of the style, and the repetitions 
which are occasionally apparent. 

September dOth, 1841. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the intellectual life of a people, Heroic Tradition 
forms a separate organization, to which belong its own 
laws of developement. It has appeared to us, that in the 
history of early Tradition, there are four points especially 
to be considered ; and we will commence by demonstrating 
them, in order to explain the principles by which we have 
been guided in the researches that form the subject of 
the foUowing pages. 

1. History is the principal basis of Tradition ; and at a 
later period it is from History that the elements for the 
further developement of Tradition are drawn; but it 
springs and grows at a period when Poetry and History 
are confounded together, and the truth of Tradition is 
never doubted. On this account we see historical personages 
appear in the land of Fiction, and historical facts appro- 
priated to fabulous Heroes, often occasioning the greatest 
anachronisms and most heterogeneous combinations. 

2. The organic life of Tradition is seen in the tendency 
to unite different tales which were previously entirely in- 
dependent of each other ; and here we recognise the want 
of that unity, which belongs to poetic fiction. 

B 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

3. Tradition grows and increases, both from the repe- 
tition of favorite histories in a modified form, and from 
multiplying and amplifying the deeds of Heroes, so that if 
we possess only recent compilations, it is often very difficult 
to distinguish the original matter from that which is added 
at a later period. This is the first indication of a depar- 
ture from the essentially poetical principle of Tradition. 
Every poet belongs peculiarly to the age in which he lives ; 
and at all periods a desire exists to comprehend whatever 
interests and agitates at the time being. Hence arise 
causes that essentially influence the developement and 
physiognomy of Tradition. 

4. From the change in customs, and the principal ten- 
dencies and political and intellectual interests of the age. 
This explains the continual variations in the Traditions of 
the same people at different epochs, and the still greater 
changes in those Countries where they had been intro- 
duced, and where, by such modifications, it tends to gain a 
new Nationality. In following and observing it, from its 
first origin through all the periods of its developement down 
to its latest form, it is indispensable that we should equally 
direct our attention to the political state and the intellec- 
tual history of the people, and the epochs at which we see 
it re-appear. It is in this manner we must follow up our 
researches upon the influence of the Welsh Traditions on 
the literature of Germany, France, and Scandinavia — an 
influence not every where the same, but difiering according 
to the Times and Places where they were found. 



CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCE OF WELSH TRADITION ON THE 
LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

t 

ARTHUB THE NATIONAL HERO,— A.D. 600 TO 1066. 



King Arthur is the centre of the ancient national Tra- 
ditions of Wales ; he is the single root of a gigantic tree, 
whose branches, for nearly ten centuries, spread over the 
whole of Europe, until in modem times it withered away 
together with the last remains of Chivalry. 

The oldest accounts of the Chronicles of King Arthur 
are short and meagre. The Anglo-Saxon Bede knows 
nothing of the British Bangs, nor of the origin of the 
Britons, whom he derives from Eneas and Brutus. He 
names Cassibelaunus, Androgens, St. Albanus, Vortigem ; 
he mentions the wars of the Britons and the Saxons against 
the Eomans; Hengist and Horsa, St. Oswald, and his 
miracles; but he is entirely silent upon the subject of 
Arthur. In concluding his History with the words, 
"Haec de Historia ecclesiastica Brittanorum etmaximeffentzs 
Anglorvm prout vel ex Uteris antiquorum, vel ex traditione 
majorum^ vel ex mea ipsa cognitione scire potui digessi 
Beda,'' he leads us to suppose, that he found nothing ror 
markable in the Traditions of the eighth century. Besides 
Bede was an Anglo-Saxon, which, from the hostile separa- 
tion of the two nations, is a sufficient reason for supposing 
that the Welsh Traditions were unknown to him. Nen- 
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niua, -who wrote about the year 858, speaks of Arthur, and 
at the same time gives us a» intereatiug explanation of hia 
name in these words : — "At that time the Saxons greatly 
increaaed in strength and numbers in Britain; and after 
the death of Hengiat," (at the end of the fifth century,) "his 
son Ochta passed over from the northern part of Britain to 
the kingdom of Kent ; and from him are descended the 
Kings of that country. Arthur together with the Kings 
of the Britons fought against the Saxons; but be was the 
commander in battle, and was victorious in every eng^e- 
ment. (Arthur when translated signifiea the terrible Sear, 
or the Iron Sammerqft/ie teeth of lAom?'' y In the Sixty 
Third Chapter, Nenniua continues, — "Arthur went to Je- 
rusalem, and there made a cross of the same dimensionfl^ 
with the real cross, which was consecrated there; and for 
three succcssivo days he fasted and watched and prayed 
before the holy cross, that the Lord would, by this standard, 
give him the victory over the Pagans ; which was granted 
to him. Pieces of this cross are still preserved at Wedale 
with great veneration. Wedale (an English word, signify- 
ing the Valley of Grief,) is a village in the Province o£ 
Lothian.'^' He mentions the twelve expeditions of Ai^fl 

i"In illo tempore Saxones invalescebant, et creBcebantnon modics 
in Britannia. Mortuo aiitera Hengiato, Ochta fiüus ejna transivit <ie 
sinietrali parte BritanniEC ad Regem' CaDtuarianim, et de ipso (irti 
sunt Reges illius patriie. Artur pngnabat contra illoB in illis d[el>iis, 
videlicet Saxo&ea com regibns Britonam ; sed ipse Dux erat bello- 
rum : et in omnibus bellis victor extitit. [Artur, Latine translatum, 
Bonat ursum borribileni, vel malleum ferreum, molffi leonum,]"* 

'"Ifoni Artur leroaolimam perrexit, et ibi cnicem ad quantitatem 
Salutifene Cnicis fecit, et ibi conBccrata est, et per tres conti nuos dies 
jejunavit, vigilavit, et oravit coram Cruce Dominica, ut ei Dominns 
victoriam daret per lioc sgoiun de Paganis ; quod ct factum est ; 
cujus frocta adhuc apud Wedale m magna veneratione Eerratar. 



I 



' ' Qiin frangunltr molu leonom."— Bitkoh. 
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thnr,! and in the last makes him slay 840 enemies mth his 
own hand. Here we preceive the intention of Nennius to 
snrround iJie Hero of the past with the halo of sanctity, as 
was also done in the instance of Charlemagne. ^' The An- 
nales Assean,^^ which extend to the year 914, pass oyer 

[Wcdale Anglice: Vallis doloiis. Latino: Wedalo est rilla in 
Prorincia Lodonesis/'P 

I Servantnr.— The passages in parentheses are evidently interpolations, and are found 
only in partlonlar copies, whete they are in a later hand than the text. See Steven« 
son's Edition. 

1 Though the exact rendering of the author is given here, [Feld- 
zugen,] yet it may be proper to remark that in this, as in many 
other works of the middle ages, the word bellum is understood to 
signify a single battle^ and not an expedition j and that such is the 
meaning in the present passage appears evident, &om the remainder 
of the narration, in which the twelve battles are enumerated: — 

** Primum bellum fiiit in ostium iiuminis quod dicitur Glein ; 
Becundum, et tertium, et quartum, et quintum super aliud flumen 
quod dicitur Dubglas, et est in regione Linnuis. Sextum bellum 
super flumen quod vocatur Bassas. Septimiun fuit bellum in silva 
Celidonis, id est Cat Coit Celidon. Octavum fuit bellum in castello 
Guinnion, in quo Arthur portavit imaginem Sancte Maris perpetu« 
Virginis super humeros sues, et pagan! versi sunt in fugam in illo 
die, et cedes magna fait super illos per virtutem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, et per virtutem Sancts Maris virginis genitricis ejus. Nonum 
bellum gestum est in Urbe Legionis. Decimum gessit bellum in 
littore fluminis, quod vocatur Tribruit. Undecimum factum est 
belliun in monte, qui dicitur Agned. Duodeeimum fiiit bellum in 
monte Badonis, in quo corruerunt in uno die ncmgenti sexaginta viri 
de uno impetu Arthur ; et nemo prostravit eos nisi ipse solus, et in 
omnibus bellis victor extitit." — Stevenson's Nennius. 

In the Vatican copy of Nennius, published by Gunn, these battles 
are given in precisely the same order, and with but slight variations 
in the names : — ** Tunc belliger Arthur cum müitibus brytannie. 
atque regibus contra illos pugnabat. Et licet multi ipso, pobiliores 
essent. ipse tamen duodecies dux belli fiiit, victorque bellorum. 
Primum bellum contra illos iniit iuxta hostium fluminis quod dicitur 
glein." &c. &c. — Translator. 
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Arthur in silence, and appear rather to follow tlie beat« 
track of Authentic History. 

Gildaa, the first Welsh Chronicler, who was born in ih.i1 
y-ear in which the Battle of Badon Mount was fought, and 
who died in 570, wrote a. Book "De excidio Britanniro." We 
have not seen it, but Henry of Huntingdon quotes it, affirm- 
ing that Gildas speaks of the twelve expeditious of Arthur 
against the Saxons, which that king conducted iu the moat 
courageous and brilliant manner. In the eighth expedi- 
tion he carried the image of the Holy Virgin on hut 
shoulders;' and it was through the means of this imag« 



• In the History ofWalea lately published In the Welsh languagB, 
by the Rev, T. Price, the author has the foUomiiig remark upc^. 1 
this passage of Nenuius : — 

"Y mae yr ymadrodd 'svper humerom giios^ — 'ar eiyegwyddau, 
y dam Lladin uchod, yn fy nhueddu yn fawr i dybied fod yr awdwftB 
yn eyfieithu o'r Gymraeg, ac yn camgj-mcryd yr ystj-i. Y gairl 
Cymraeg Teginyd, Tarian, ac Yegirydd, aelod o'r corff, ydynt mor 
gyffelyb, yn enwedig mewn hen yagrifiau, sc raai hawdd fyddai en. 
camsynicd; ac yn He eyfieithu 'Ar ei darian,' rhoddi 'Ar ei ya- 
gwyddau.' Ac y mae Gruffydd ap Arthur yn rLoddi yr ymadrodd 
yn fwy eglur, yn y modd canlynol; — 'Humetis quoque suis, cly- 
peum vocabulo, Priwen ; in iiuo imago Sanct« Maricc,' &c. — Ac at ei 
ysgwyddau, darian, a elwid Pridteen, ax ba un yr oedd Uun y Sanct- 
aidd Fair, &c." — Hanes CvMRr, p, 261. 

The expression super tmmeros skos, — upon his shoulders, in tha I 
above Latin sentence, inclines me to think that the anthor translated 
from the Welsh, and mistook the meaning of the original. The 
Welsh word Vsgieyd a Shield, and Tugvrj/iid a ihmilder, are so similar, 
especially in old writings, as easily to occasion mistakes, and to causa 
Uie words to be translated on his shrmlder instead of on Ms shield. 
And Gruffydd np Arthur [Geoffrey of Monmouth] gives the wordji. _ 
more explicitly, as follows ; — " Hntaem quoque suis, clypeum v»- ^ 
cabnlo, Privren, in quo imago Sanct« JSartx, &c." — Upon his 
shoulder« his shield called Priv;en, upon which was the image of ths ' 
Holy Virgin. 

And the above autliot gives a quotation from the Elegy of LlyW'^ 
arch Hen upon his son Gwen, in which the two words, Mdd a 
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and the. assistance of God, that he waa enabled to vanquish 
the Saxons. It must, however, be confessed, that this 
account is suspicious, since Gfeofirey of Monmouth ex- 
pressly states in his History, that .neither Gildas nor Bede 
mention anything of Arthur, or of several other celebrated 
kings.i 

WiUiam of Malmesbury, who wrote about 1143, in 
quoting a written History of Arthur, relates an heroic 
action of that king. — " We read in the acts of the most 
iUustrious King Arthur, that when, on a certain Christ- 
mas at Oaerlleon, he had conferred military honours« upon 
a valiant youth named Ider^ the son of King Nuth; and 
for the purpose of proving him, led him to the Hill of 
Frogs, now called Brentenol, where he had learnt there 
were three giants notorious for their crimes, in order to 
fight with them; the youth preceding Arthur and his com- 
panions without their knowledge, boldly attacked the giants, 
and slew them with a surprising slaughter."* Hurrying 
on, Arthur finds Ider dying from exhaustion after the. 

sTiouldery are brought into apposition in such a manner as to add con- 
siderable weight to his opinion : — 

" Gw^n wrth Lawen ydd wylwys neithwyr 

A'r ysgwyd ar ei ysgwydd ; 

A chan bn mab im' bu hywydd." 

Gwen by the [river] Lawen kept watch last night. 

With his shield on his shoulder ; 

And as he was my son, he was valiant. — ^Tb, 

* This suspicion will appear altogether unfoimded, when it is recol- 
lected that the work of Nennius is frequently attributed toGildas. — Tr. 

^ The order of knighthood seems to be implied. 

3 This is the Edeym ap Nudd, some of whose adventures are re-, 
lated in the Mabinogi of Greraint the son of Erbin. See the Mabi- 
nogion, by Lady Charlotte Guest. 

^ '^Legitur in gestis illustrissimi regis AHuri, quod cum in quadam 
festivitate natalis Domini apud Karlium, strenuissimum adolescen- 
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combat ; he leaves him to procure help, but it comes too 
late. On his return he finda Ider ia dead. Ho was buried 
in the Abbey of Glastonbury, and Arthur established 
twenty four Monks, and assigned lands and money for 
their maintainance. Johannes Fordun (Testomm Hist. 
Thomas Gale, p. 639.) mentions the Tradition, according 
to which Arthur was to lire for evar among Ms people. — 
"Note, that in the year 542, Arthur, being mortally 
wounded in battle, went to be healed of his wounds to the 
Island of Avallon. We do not know how he died; but as 
he ia said to have been buried in the Abbey Church of 
Glastonbury with an epitapth in this manner, ao we beliov» 
bim to remain there still, whence the line 

'Here lies Arthur, a King that was, and a King to be,' 

for some of the race of the Britons believe that he is 
come alive again, and restore them from a state of sei 
tude to liberty."' Here we see clearly the political reason 
which preserved the memory of Arthur among the Welsh 
as a Hero, who still existed, in order that he might avenge 



tem, fllium scilicet Regis Nutli, dictum Ider, insigniis militaribiu 
decoraaset, et eundem experieudi causa iu moatem Ranaruin, nunc 
dictnm Brentenol, ubi trea gigantes maletactis famosissimos esse di- 
dicerat, contra eoadera dimicatunim duxiaset ; idem Tiro Artunun 
et BQOS comites ignorantes pracedena, dictoB gigantea fortiter aggrea- 
Bus mira csde tntciduvit." 

' "Nota, quod anno Domini 542 Avthunis, in bello lethaliter vul- 
neratu«, abut od sananda vulnera in insulom Avallonis. Cvegus ; 
non legimoa, qao fine pausavit, aed quia in ecclesia lunnaateriali da 
Glaambeiy dicitur ease tumulatus, cum hnjuamodi epitapliio, sic eum 
ad ptwsena ibidem credimua, unde versus : 

' Hie jacet Artliiinis, Rex quondam, Rexque futuma.' 
rredunt enim qvidaia de genere Britonumy eum futurum 
ifirtnttUp, ad libe^tatent eoaque redaixTe." 
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on the Saxons the subjugation of his people. This Tra- 
dition ia also found in Hartman von Aue, (v. 8 to 17,) but 
the political reason is unknown to him. 



iSr ^at hi iinm jitcn 

@tf)titt ado U^om, 

SJaj (r 6cr crcn frone 

So ttwc, mt nocfp «in nomt tvttt. 

I>tt [latent 6ie rvar^tit 

©inttanlliute: 

ei jeEicnt, er IcU noc^ Jiufe 

€r {)a( 6m (op erworben; 

3« mf 6er lip erStorten. 

©0 Itpt 6oc& jcmer lin nömc. 



He baa in hia time 
Comported himself so well. 
That he the crown of honour 

Did find, and (it) still bears hU 
Of this know tlie truth [name; 
His compatriots: 
Theysay.he hves still to this day. 
He has earned praise ; 
Though his body is dead. 
Yet his name lives for ever. 



I 
I 



William of Malmesbury, who cannot avoid speaking of 
the Arthur of History, ridicules the fabulous stories re- 
lating to him. — "This is the Arthur, of whom at this day 
the tales of the Britons ravo. One who evidently deserved 
to be celebrated in the records of History rather than in 
the dreams of Fables.'' And after referring to the valour 
of Arthur, and his repressing the encroachments of the bar- 
barians, that is, of the Saxons, he says, — " Lastly in the 
attack of Badon Mount, trusting in the image of the Virgin 
which he placed upon his arras, he alone put to fliglit nine 
hundred of hia enemies with incredible slaughter."' Geoff- 
rey of Monmouth pardons this jesting, because he could not 
have known the British works upon the exploits of Arthur, 
It is in Wales that the memory of this valiant king is prin- 



1 "Hie est Aithnrtia de qno Brittonnm aagx liodieqne delirnnt, 
dignus plane qaem non fallaces somniarent fabulie, sad reraces prte- 



dicarent hiatori«, intumeacentes, [So. 
COS) Arthur] opera pressisset. PoBtremo i 
fretuB imagine Dominike matris, quam ar 
hostium solus adorsus tocredibile «edepra 



videlicet'] exiraia belli- 

1 obaidione Badouici moutia 
oia suis iusuerat, nongestoa 
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cipally cheriahed, and it was there that the tomh of Gawain 
(Gwalchmai) son of King Lot of Norway, was discovered in 
1087. — "In a Province of Wales called Ehos, the grave of 
Walwen waa found, who waa the worthy nephew of Arthur, 
the son of his sister. He reigned in that part of WaleB 
which is still called Walwertha; a warrior' greatly renowned 
for valour; but being first driven from his kingdom by the 
brother aüd nephew of Hengist, of whom I have spoken in 
the first book, he avenged hia exile by much injury to 
them; adding deservedly to hia uncle''8 fame, inasmuch aa 
he for many years delayed the fall of liis tottering country. 
But the grave of Arthur ia no where to be seen, whence 
ancient fables feign that he is yet to come."- But a grate- 
ful posterity have discovered the tomb of Arthur. The 
Annala of Margam, which go as far as 1231, state, — "The 
bones of the renowned Arthur, formerly king of Britain, 
were discovered in a very ancient sarcophagus; near which 
stood two pyramids, on which were inscribed some lettprs ; 
but which, on account of their barbarous and uncouth 
form, could not be read. The occasion of their being 
found was this. Whilst some persona were digging the 
earth between the aforesaid pyramids, in order to bury a 
certain monk, who had purchased permission to bo buried 
there, they found a sarcophagus, in which they observed what 



' Probably Knight ia meant. For a more detailed account of 
Gwalchmai, see the Mabinogion, by Lady Cliorlotte Guest. 

' "In provincia Waliarum qaa Eos vocatur, inventum eat ttpul- 
chrum IVaitwni, qui fuit baud degener Arturis ex sorora nepos, 
regiiavitf[ue in ea parte Brittanias qua adhuc Walwertha vocatur ; 
milea virtute nominatisaimus, sed a fratre et nepote Hengi»lii, de 
quibiia in primo libro disi, regno espulsuB, priiiB multo eorum de- 
trimento exilium compenEana saum. CommunicanB merito laiidi 
avnnculi, quod mentis patriee casom in plures annos distulerat. SeJ 
ATÜmTiu sepvldiTum nutqiiam vmtur, unde ontiquitaa neniarum 
aiihiir punt venturunt fdlmlutnr." 
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Appeared to be the bones of a woman, with the hair still 
undecajed ; which being removed, they found another laid 
before the first, in which were the bones of a man ; and 
having removed that also, they found a third below^ the 
other two, upon which was placed a leaden cross, on which 
was inscribed, * Here lies buried the renowned King Arthur 
in the Island of Avellan.** For that place, being surround- 
ed by marshes, is called The Idand of A'caUon^ that is, 
the Island of Apples ; because an apple is called in British 
a/cai. Then opening this sarcophagus, they found the bones 
of the aforesaid prince, very large and long, which the 
monks placed with due honours in a marble tomb within 
their church [of Glastonbury.] The first grave is said to 
have been that of Queen Gwenever, the wife of the said 
Arthur; the second that of Modred his nephew; and the 
third that of Arthur himself.^' This search after the 



1'^ Inventa sunt ossa famosissimi Arthuri quondam regis majom 
Brittaai», in quodam yetustissimo sarcophago recondita, circa quod 
due pyramides stabant erect», in quibus literse qusdam exarats 
9unt, sed ob nimiam barbariem et defonnitatem legi non poterant : 
inventa sunt autem bac occasione, dum inter prsedictas pyramides 
terram quidam effoderant, ut quendam monacbum sepelirent, qui ut 
ibi sepeliretur a conventu pretio impetraverat ; reperierunt quoddam 
sarcopbagum, in quo quasi ossa muliebria cum capillitio adhuc in- 
corrupto cemebantur; quo amoto reperierunt et aliud priori sub- 
stratum, In quo ossa yirilia continebantur, quod etiam amoventes 
invenerunt et tertium duobus primis subterpositimi ; cui crux 
{>lumbea superposita erat, in qua exaratum faerat * Hie jacet inclytus 
Bex Arthurus sepultus in insula AveUana,* Locus enim ille paludi- 
bus inclusus insula Avaikmis vocatus est, L e. insula pomorum^ nam 
aval Britannice pomum dicitur. Delude idem sarcopbagum aperientes 
invenerunt prsdicti principis ossa robusta nimis et longa, quod cum 
decente bonore et magno apparatu in marmoreo mausoleo intra 
eocslesiam suam [Glaston] monachi collocaverunt. Primum tumu« 
lum dicunt fuisse Quenhamrce Regine uxoris ejusdem Artburi ; 
secundum Modredi nepotis ejusdem : tertiiun prsdicti principis." 
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relics of the great King continued even to the later 

period of the Middle Ages. The Waverley Annals (1283) 
acquaint ua that — "In the year 1283 also the crown of the 
celebrated King Arthur, who was long held in the greatest 
honour hy the Welsh, was together with other precious 
jewels presented to the King [Edward I,] and thus the 
glory of the Welsh was, though unwillingly, transferred to 
the English."' It is evident that this presentation of the 
crown of Arthur to him, who had suppressed the inde- 
pendence of the Welsh Princes, must have been a humili- 
ation to them ; and this trait proves how deeply the above 
tradition of Arthur was rooted in their hearts, and how 
piously they cherished his memory. 

The Monk Alberic des Trois Fontaines, who wrote in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, does not fail to re- 
mark, under the year 1091, — "That mention is made of 
. the grave of Gauvain, which was fourteen feet long ;" and 
under the year 1193, " that about this year the body of the 
great Arthur was discoTsred in England in the Island of 
Avallon, where the Abbey of St. Dunstan stands, commonly 
called St. Peter's of Glastonbury, in the Diocese of Bath. 
And this was effected by the industry of a certain monk of 
the same Church of the New Abbey, who caused the 
whole cemetery of the place to he diligently searched by 
excavating ; being animated by the words which formerly 
a monk had heard from the mouth of Henry the father of 
Eichard ; and there was found a stone tomb buried deep in 
the earth, upon which was a leaden phite inscribed with 
certain hnes, — 



1 (Th. Gale, Lib. II. p. 238.)— "Anno 1283 item corona fa 
regw Arthuri, qui apud Wallenses a longo tempore 
honore habebatur, cum aliis jocalibus pretiosis Domino Regi [Ed- 
OBTil I.] est oblata, et tic WaUensium gloria od AnglicoB licet invita 
tat tronHlata. 



I 
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*Here Kes Arthur, the flower of Bangs, the glory 

of sovereignty, 
'Whose honourable life enjoys everlasting fame; 
*Here lies Arthur the King of the Britons, the 

avenger, unavenged/"* 

We have not quoted these passages to prove the ex- 
istence of the Arthur of history, but to show how an- 
nalists endeavoured, by every means, to exclude from 
history the Nugae JBrittonum, or Fables of the Britons 
concerning Arthur. Guillaume le Petit, in the fifth Book 
of his Hist. rer. Anglic, goes so far as to stigmatize Greoflfrey 
of Monmouth as a most impudent liar, and extravagant 
visionary, who would endeavour to introduce the stories of 
Arthur, Merlin, Uther Pendragon, and others into authen- 
tic history. We wish at the same time to demonstrate, 
that, down to the thirteenth century, the memory of Ar- 
thur, as a National Hero, was most fondly cherished 
amongst the Welsh; from which it follows, that in the 
purest and most ancient Traditions, Arthur would be made 
the great actor and Hero. This is expressly confirmed 
by the Chronicle of Geofirey of Monmouth, which was 

1 **Ad annum 1091 [the discovery of the grave of Gawain] Galvaini, 
qiiatuordecim pedes longum ; ad ann: 1193, de corpore Arthuri 
magni dicitnr quod circa hunc aonum sit inventum in Anglia in 
insula Avalonis ubi est Abbatia sancti Dunstani Glastonia vulgariter 
dicta ad sanctum Petrum de Glastemberln, Batoniensis diocesis, et 
hoc factum est per industriam cujusdam monachi ejusdem ecclesi» 
novi Abbatis qui totum clmiterium loci diligenter excavando fecit in- 
vestigari, animatus verbis, qus olim [adhuc:] monachus audiverat ab 
ore Henrici, Patris Richardi, et inventa est tumba lapidea in pro- 
fimdo tens defossa, super quam lamina plimibea quibusdam veraibud 
erat insignata 

* Hie jacet Arturus, flos E,egum gloria Regni, 

' Quem probitas morum commendat laude perenni ; 

' Hie jacet Arturus Britonum rex ultor inultus/ " 
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written after the year 1140,' We may presume that this 
book, De Origine et gestia regum BritanniEe, is so generally 
known, that any detailed extracts would be unnecessary. 
He likewise wrot« Vita Merlini Caledonii; Arturi regis 
gegta; et Commentaria in Merlini propketloi ; and,althongh 
we have not ourflelves seen these works, a good idea of 
tliem may be formed from the contents of the book 
first mentioned; througbont which it is apparent, that 
Geoffrey's principal object was to collect all the ancient 
traditions of Wales, and that "A certain very ancient 
book in the British tongue, which in most beautiful lan- 
guage, continuously, and in order, relates the acts of all 
tlie kings of the Britons from Brutus, their first king, to 
Cadwalader, the son of Cadwallon, and which book Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, brought out of Britain,"' was not 
tile only book he had in view, but also many others, which 
he frequently quotes, particularly Le Brut d'Angleterre in 
Baa Breton,' (nieder bretoniache,) written towards the 
middle of the twelfth century, wtiich he translated into 
Latin, at the same time that Maister Gasse {Wace, 1 1 65,) 
translated it into the Langue d'oui,* Also the Laws of 



■ This is bj no means certain, aaHenry of Huntiugdon states that he 
had Been the work on the continent a» early oa the year 1139. — Te, 

* " Liber qoidam Brittanici aermoim retugtissimuB qui a Bruto, 
prirao rege Brittonum, usque ad Cadvalladrum, filium CadvoUoms, 
actus omnium continue et ex ordine perpukliris orationibus pro- 
ponebst, (L. 1. c. 1.) et quem Guolterius Oxonefordenais Arcbi- 
diacDUUB ex Brittonia odrexit." (L. 12. c. 30.) 

" Though under the neceasity of following the Author in this ren- 
deriligof the original words, yet the Translator by no means cducutb 
with him in ita accuracy, as it is not said that tho work alluded to was 
written in tlie Bat Breton, but in the British, [^Brilaiinici serntonü,] 
And it is even mointained by some that the word Britannia does not 
refer to Brittany, but to W<^. The same observalioD will apply to 
the word Breton, in several other places in this Essay. — Tr. 

* MSS. da la Bibliotheque du Roi, No. 27. 
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^^H Dy&wal Moelmud, (Leges Mulmutinie,) which Gildas ia 
^^H said to have rendered from Britii^h into Latin ; King Al- 
^^H fred's in Auglo-Saxon ; and other works, whose contents he 
^^H does not give, because they are not to be found in "Walter 
^^H of Oxford. The Propketia Merlini, which he introduced 
^^H in the seventh Book, is a sublime fiction which no doubt 
^^^B existed before his time : It is a perfect Apocalypse, which 
^^H maintained a high degree of importance even daring the 
^^H Wars of the Hoses; and historians refer to it, as to the 
^^H Prophets of the Holy Scriptures, Ut impUretur propketia ' 
^^H Merlini. As Geoffrey's History approaches the time of 
^^H Arthur, his language, generally dry and simple, becomes 
^^H spirited, rich, and florid, until his work appears to assume 
^^H the character of a complete epic poem. The deeds of 
^^^1 Arthur himself form the basis of the history ■ and al- 
^^H though the well known names of Mäzadan, Garadoc, Cador, 
^^H' Lot, Vortigem, Uther Pendragon, (i. e. liter Caput draco- 
^^H nis,) Maugantius, and Merlin are mentioned, they belong 
^^H to secondary and less important personages. Above all, we 
^^H' must remark, that Geofirey does not mention the institu- 
^^H tion of the Hound Table, aa a society of Knights ; whicli 
^^^^ leads US to presume, that the Liber retuitiitimus contained 
^^^K nothing on the subject of the Bound Table, although at 
^^^V Ohap. 11. of the ninth Book there is an indication of it, 
^^^^ where it is said that the renown of Arthur had become so 
^^H^ much extended over the world, that all valiant men were 
armed and dressed in imitation of the Knights (Milites) of 
King Arthur, Besides tlie Historians we have quoted, 

I and to whom we might add Leland, (Assertio Arturii,) and 
some other writers of that period, there remains to us a 
much more important source, which gives us not only a 
description of facts, but (if we may be permitted the ex- 
pression) a direct reflection of the person of Arthur and 
his companions, in the wars against the Saxons: — We allude 
to the ancient poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, 
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Merddin, '&c. &e. Their age and genuineness have been 
disputed by Pinkerton, in his Preface to Babour, and by 
others ; as Geoffrey of Monmouth has also had liis oppo- 
nents, from Gruillaume le Petit down to A. W. Schlegel, in 
hia critique on the " Memoire but TOrigine des Epopfes 
CbevaMreaquea du Moyen Age," aud by Fauriel in the 
Journal des Debata, 1833. Nevertheless, tboae who have 
read Sharon Turner's Vindication of the genuineness of the 
Ancient British Poems, — of Aneurin, &c, {London, 1803,) 
wiU be forced to acknowledge that hia learned and compre- 
hensive arguments have estabUshed for ever the genuineness 
of these venerable remains of ancient Celtic literature ; aud 
yet he haa neglected to adduce one proof, which must have 
confirmed hia results, viz. the philological proof, founded 
upon the character of the language in the different epochs. 
Aneurin, in his Gododin, conducts us to the unfortunate 
battle of Cattraeth. From Taliesiu we have elegies in 
honour of the brave combatants, — Urien Eheged, Owain, 
Uther Pendragon, and otbera, whom in the later Romances 
■we find as established characters. There we accompany 
Llywarch H6n to the combat with his host Cynddylan, 
with Geraint aud Cadwallon; we hear the harp of the vene- 
rable bard lamenting the fate of hia children, alain by the 
enemy. These barda are at the same time heroea and min- 
strels ; they sing not of past times, hut of present deeds ; 
their poems are rather lyrics than epics, their language is 
without art, hut rich and rigorous, and their rhythm, ex- 
cited by the deeds before them, aud imitating the tide of 
battle, is heroic and inspiring. Their memory was as 
warmly cherished as that of Arthur hy the bards of the 
ninth century, and Nennius expressly mentions them as 
" the ancient and illustrious bards ;" and speaks also of 
the heroes whom they celebrated an historical characters. 
Among others, (besides those we have already named,) is 
Pantha, who is mentioned by Bede under the name i " 
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Pendft, and who re-appears in the Eomance of Lancelot, in 
German, by Ulric Von Zazikofer, about 1190, as King 
Pant ; also Biderchhen, the Bodarchus of Geoffrey, and 
others besides. We perceive in them the germ of the 
Bound Table, which was not established for five cen- 
turies afterwards. At the same time we recognise the 
Arthur of History, not yet invested with the poetic ra- 
diance with which posterity surrounded him. They fre- 
quently speak of Arthur, calling him as Nennius does 
Dtix BeUorum; but they do not exalt him, as in later 
traditions. Llywarch H6n, who was his companion in arms, 
and one of his council, does not panegyrize him in an ex- 
aggerated style. In the combat of Llongborth, the bravery 
of Geraint engrossed the attention of this bard, and the 
chief, who according to later traditions must have sur- 
passed every other, is scarcely named throughout his long 
elegy; and, since his poem is an offering paid to the dead, 
it is natural to suppose that his praises were more fraught 
with truth than flattery. He speaks of Arthur with vene- 
ration, but not admiration; Arthur is simply mentioned 
as the chief, and leader of the combat, while Geraint is 
celebrated as worthy of the highest renown. In the same 
way, in the Afallenau of Merlin, we see Arthur the well 
known king ; but he is not deified, although he was then 
dead, and all his great deeds of valour and patriotism were 
achieved. Indeed there is not a single epithet by which we 
could recognise that whirlwind of battle, who surpassed 
the whole of Europe in power and wisdom. He was 
undoubtedly a most brave warrior ; but the comparatively 
moderate praises of the contemporary bards of his own 
country prove that he was not the wonderful and absolute 
Mars of British history, before whom all kings and nations 
bowed in terror. Nennius had already represented him as 
the prince of warriors, the conqueror without a reverse, 
and the pilgrim to Jerusalem. This proves that, in the 
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ninth century, he htui been raised from the simple groTmcl 
of history, on which he originally stood, and had entered 
the region of fable, where henceforth we mast follow him 
and his companions. But first there remains a very diffi- 
cult question to propose, if not to solve. To ithom do 
Artliur and Aw Warriors otee their poetical remrrection — 
To the Welsh, or to tlie Bretons? And irktf ehould Arihwr 
be »elected above all others ? — Was it in Wales, or in Brit- 
tany, that he was chosen as the centre of this nev> creation ? 
Tradition is not wafted from country to country, like a. 
light seed at the mercy of the winds. It is a part of the in- 
tellectual life of the people to whom it helongs, and conld not 
take root beyond the limits of the material and intellectual 
power of that people. But the more intimately we study 
the history of Wales and of Brittany, from the earliest 
date to the year 1000, the more vain and fruitless does the 
discussion on the origin of the second period of tradition, 
down to the eleventh century, appear to us ; consequently, 
all that we can attempt is to throw more light on the epoch, 
without hoping to arrive at satisfactory results on every 
point. It is generally admitted that the first inhabitants 
of Britain were Celts, and that Armorica, the country 
between the Loire, the Seine, and the sea, was at the 
time of Julius Ciesar inliabited by Celts, of whom, in Pliny, 
we find traces as far as the Pyrenees; and that, according 
to Ciesar and Tacitus, Britain and Armorica were peopled 
by a kindred race. In the wars against Ciesar, Armorica 
rejoined the Britons; and Ciesar took the opportimity of 
passing into Britain, there to forge the first links in the 
chain of slavery, which that Island was for four hundred 
years destined to bear. When the Roman legions left 
the country, the Piets and Scots penetrated into it; and, 
as early as 383, many of the inhabitants quitted the Island 
with Maximus, and passed over int-o Armorica. In 448, 
the Britons reluctantly solicited the help of the Romans: 
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" There is not,'' said they, " a place that we can flee to- 
driven by the barbarians into the sea, and thrown back 
by the sea among the barbarians, there remains to us but 
the choice of death from the sword, or from the waves of the 
sea.'' But uEtius was too much engaged with Eocharich, 
King of the AUemanni, and the whole Eoman Empire too 
much occupied by Attila, to give ear to their complaints. 
Fresh bodies fled to Armorica, and these emigrations were 
repeated when the Anglo-Saxons entered in 513, and their 
new country was called by the general name of Llydaw^ 
(the coast) which has the same significMion as Armorica. 
"Others sought foreign regions — (Aldhelmus Benedictus, 
Annals of the Kings of the Franks.) — For when the island 
of Britain was invaded by the Angles and Saxons, a great 
part of the inhabitants crossed the sea, and settled in the 
extremity of Graul, in the country of Vannes and Quimper, 
in Armorica, formerly a district of Graul, then called 
Letavia^ by the Britons, by whom it was possessed."* — 
" A province, formerly called Armorica^ then Littau, and 
now the Lesser Brittany ^^ 

The Cornish and Devon names, which the emigrants 
carried with them to their new country, prove, that they 
came principally from these parts of Britain. Soon after 
the Anglo-Saxons were established in the island, the yellow 
plague (Pestis flava) made considerable ravages, and oc- 



* " Alii transmarinas petebant regiones. — Adelmus Benedicttts, [in 
the 8th century.] Anales regum Francorum. — Nam cum ab Anglis et 
Saxonibus Brittania insula fiiit invasa, magna pars incolarum ejus 
mare trajiciens, in ultimis Gallifle finibus Venetorum et Corosolitarum 
regiones occupavit. [Corpus Francic® historiffi veteris p. 366 ed. 
Hanover, 1613.] (Life of Gildas.) — In Armoricam quondam 
Galliffi regionem tunc autem a Brittanis, a quibus possidebatur 
Letavia dicebatur." (Bouquet III. p. 449.) 

2 " Provincia quondam Armorica deinde Littau nunc Brittania Mi- 
nor vocatur." (Cotton Library, Vesp. A. 14, p. 32.) 
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caaioned fresh emigrations to Armorica ; " At length the in- 
habitanta, and, especially, certain nobles being compelled by 
the wide spreading pestilence, as well as the violence of 
invading enemiea, sought other lands. Francanue, the 
couaio of Cato the British King, with his two sons, Gwer- 
theoor and lago, and hia wife Alba, went into Armorica, 
where, at that time, perfect tranquility waa understood to 
exist."' 

It was therefore moat natural, that the remembrance of 
the last battles of the Britons against the Anglo-Saxons, 
under Arthur and his warriors, should be preserved in Armo- 
rica by the refugees ; and it is not surprising, that they should 
paint the past in glowing and exaggerated eoloura, since, in 
the present, they found themselves in all the misery inci- 
dent to strangers, in an unknown and uninhabited country, 
deprived of alt they had held most dear. Until the ninth 
century, with the exception of a few notices in the Lives of 
the Saints, of little value, we have only the account of the 
Bollandists upon the subsequent intercourse between Armori- 
ca and Britain, and particularly Wales ; — ^from which we 
learn but little, except the existence of a reciprocity of intel- 
lectual influence between the two countries, in consequence 
of the introduction of Christianity. The Armoricans were 
compelled to fight against the Franke, as the Cynuy fought 
against the Saxons. The war continued without cessation, 
but, most frequently, the Armoricans were defeated. The 
possession of Vannea was disputed by the two nations for two 
hundred years; in 635 they were defeated by Dagobert ; in 



1 " Tandem ob peatia late grasaantiB luem atque etiam imimpentjnm 
hostium vim coacti incolffi ac prcecipue quidem nobile» alienaa petivero 
terras. (Vita Winwaloci actia eanctoruta, Martii 256.) 

Fnmcanus Catonis regia Brittaüiul consobritius cum gemmis suis 
notis Guorthenoro et Jacobe cnm nxcre Bun Alba contendit in Anno* 
ricam — übi tunc temporiB altn ijuiea vigere putabuliir." 
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753 by Pepin ; Charlemagne sent Count Guy to guard 
the frODtier of Brittany ; Lonia lo Debonaire twice conquer- 
ed them, and gave them Nominoe as recent, who in 848, 
made himself king uf Brittany and DÖ1, and repulsed 
Charles the Bold in three expeditions; (851) but his son 
Erispoe yielded, and his brother Solomon entered into alli- 
ance with the Franks against the Normans in 857, and re- 
ceiTCd a, crown richly ornamented with precious stones as 
feis reward; he was however vanquished in 877 by Pasquitan 
«lat of Vannes, and Guiant Count of Keunes. Alain, the 
ither of Pasquitan, succeeded at Vannes, and Judichael, 
Öie son of Erispoe's daughter, governed Rennes, War 
broke out between them; but an incursion of the Normans 
taking place, they made peace : Judichael was killed in 878 
by the Normans ; Alain afterwards put them to flight, and 
became the king of all the Bretons. Out of fifteen thon- 
eand Normans, only four hundred men were saved after the 
combat with Alain. — He reigned with glory till 907, and 
received the surname of Great. But of the sons of Alain, 
the Chronicle of Nantes says, that " not following the steps 
of their father, they were altogether lost."' 

Mathuidoc, Count of Poher, had married the daughter 
of Alain, At the beginning of the tenth century. Hollo de- 
vastated Brittany : — all resistance was vain. Mathuidoe 
fled with his family to England ; the nobles of Brittany, 
and all who preferred poverty to the loss of liberty, emi- 
■ated with him. King Athelstan received them cordially, 
and they now took refuge among the Britons, as the latter 
liad at an earlier period passed over to Armorica, when 
■Ariven out by the Anglo-Saxons. On this occasion Athel- 
stan treated them as friends ; ho educated young Alan, 
the son of Mathuidoc, and the daughter of Alain the 
Great, at his court ; Alan repaid his hospitality by a life 



'' Miniiiie vestigia patria aequentes o: 
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dedicated to valour and honour, and he had scarcely attained 
the necessary ago when he assembled the fugitiye Bretons 
and their descendants, and conducted them into Brittany ; 
they occupied Dol and St. Brieus, and his presence, and 
the happy consequences resulting from it, re-animated the 
patriotism of the Bretons, and gave them a hope of happier 
times; lie drove the Normans from those regions, as well 
as from the Loire, and received the sceptre of Brittany, as 
the well merited recompense of his bravery. The Chronicon 
Nannetenso says of him, " He was a powerful man, and 
an exceeding brave warrior against his enemies ; and hav- 
ing chased away the Normana, he possessed the whole of 
Brittany, including Bennes and Nantes, and also all the 
country beyond the Loire, the Mauges, tlie Tiflauges, and the 
Herbauges.'" If we allow that the Welsh nation loved to 
cherish with the utmost fidelity the remembrance of Arthur 
and his warriors, and their exploits, we cannot deny that 
these recollections must also have been cherished in Brit- 
tany—The desire to renew the existence of their primitive 
country on another soil, is proved by the great number of 
names, which they carried from Wales and other parts of 
Britain into Brittany — If the Welsh, in their own country, 
exalted Arthur to the height at which Nennius already found 
him, decked with the glory of a Saint, and malting an expedi- 
tion to Jerusalem, why should not their kinsmen in Brittany 
have done the same thing! The Celtic establishment of 



'"Fwit virpotenaac YflldeadverBiiBmimicosBiJoa belligerator fortis 
habeas et possidens omnem Brittanlam fiigatis inde Nortnaiiia, aibi 
Hubditam, et Bedonicam, et Naametiemn, et etiam trana Ligerim, 
Medalgieuin, Theofalgiciiin et HerbadiliUicum." (Douijuet, VJII. 
p. 2-6.) 

The apparent digreBsion upon Alain and Alau, which we have 
hew allowed ourselveg, will be justified by our I'uture remarks upon 
the hiBtorical character of these personages, who re-appeur in tlie I2th 
century, in the fable of the Grunl. 
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bards was always common to the two nations; Turner proves 
their existence from the seventh to the tenth century, why 
should they not also have existed in Brittany ? And if the 
bards from inclination cherished and maintained the ancient 
and patriotic remembrances, and if, with a vivid imagina- 
tion, they entwined authentic history with these traditions ; 
— if, in the seventh century, the Welsh Tales were transport- 
ed into Brittany, and these stories, altered and remodelled, 
were carried back to England and Wales, under Math- 
uidoc in the tenth century, and lastly, if a mixture of the 
traditions of both Breton and Welsh were again intro- 
duced into Brittany, with Alan ; — ^who would decide from 
the obscure sources, a paA of which are at present either 
inaccessible or not yet critically examined, which portion of 
the traditions of this period belong to Brittany, and which 
to Wales? Wales possesses a valuable literature, to a 
portion of which that nation has accorded a high antiquity. 
On the other hand, the Comte de la Villemarquö has pro- 
mised us the publication of an important, and of its kind 
unique series of ancient Breton traditions, which have been 
preserved upwards of ten centuries, and which still exist in 
the mouth of the people. Shall we find there also the 
original source of Geofirey's history of his Merlin, or of 
the most ancient French Romances relative to Arthur? In 
any case there is but one method whereby to resolve these 
doubts, and to throw light on this obscurity; it is by a 
most impartial, indefatigable, and searching criticism of 
all sources, whether Welsh or Breton. It would require a 
second Jacob Grimm, to construct the historical grammar 
of the different Celtic dialects particularly of the Cymry and 
the Bretons, from the earliest period to the nineteenth or 
at least to the fifteenth century, to enable us to place each 
document in its true position, and to judge by the language, 
descriptions of manners, historical facts, arts, and other 
points indicative of its contents, of the date of each docu- 
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ment, and pla^e it in its proper situation ; to purify it from 
the extraneous matter of later interpolations, to reinstate 
all the noble sentiments, in a word to restore, by the most 
minute and, at the same time, elevated criticism, sustained 
by a profouiid knowledge of every thing relating to those 
periods, to clear, we say, this literature from the dust of 
an honourable partiality, from the pedaatrj- of antiquaries, 
from old errors, and spurious authorities. One other doubt 
would remain to be resolved, namely, whether, aa is coi 
monly believed, the bards exclusively transformed 
propagated the traditions of Arthur, or whether, and 
what period, and for how long, the princes, clergy, and' 
monks exercised an influence over them, and what class of 
persons stamped the character of the Mabinogion on these 
traditions? We see from a passage in Giraldus, in his 
work De jure et statu Menev. Eccles. that the princes at- 
tached a high value to ancient traditions. One day when 
Llewelyn prince of Gwynedd held a full court, "there 
came forward before all, at the conclusion of the dinner, 
a certain man of fluent speech, such as those who in the 
British language are called bards, of whom Lucan says, 

' The bards poured forth many songs,'" 
And further Giraldus says, "As long as Wales , 
exist, this noble deed shall he related throughout all a 
with due celebrity, both in written history and by ( 
recitation.'" 






' " PropeBsit in fine prnndii coram omnibus vir qiiidam linguie dira 
ciB cujusmodi lingua brittaüica sicut ct Bardi dLuuntur unde Lucannaa 
'Plurimaconcreti [iseciiri:] fuderunt [;fudi8ti6:] carmina BardL^ 

quod quamdiu WaUia stabit nobile factum hujuB fl 

per hütoriaa scriptas, et per ora canentium dignis per tempora ci 
landibui atque eSeretur." 
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We must infer the same thing from the situation and pri- 
vate authority of the domestic bard, (Bardd Teulu,) of the 
bard Gadeiriog,and Pencerdd, which were certainly not want- 
ing in the castles of the great. Their political influence may 
be appreciated, even in later times, by the cruel persecution 
they suffered under Edward I. Giraldus also proves that 
the bards of the twelfth century were not merely min- 
strels, but likewise writers. "This also appears to me 
worthy of notice, that the Welsh bards and singers or re- 
citers have the genealogy of the above-mentioned princes 
in their most ancient and authentic books, and that, too, 
written in Welsh.**' And in Leland's Assertio Arthuri, p. 52. 
we find, — " As Henry II. King of England, had heard from 
an ancient British historical singer.'' William of Malmes- 
bury likewise says, in speaking of Henry II. — " The King 
also had frequently heard this from their historical singers."* 

It would be impossible to deny that the monks and ec- 
clesiastics possessed an influence over the traditions, and 
often gave them a monastic character ; it is also true, that 
in the most ancient bards we find strong contempt expressed 
for monks, and Merlin says, " I will not receive the sacra- 
ment from those long-frocked, detestable monks, let me 
receive it from God himself." On the other hand we find 
Gildas the monk bitterly complaining of the princes, who 
paid more attention to the songs of the bards, than to 
sacred hymns in honour of Christ; but he also treats the 



* " Hoc etiam mihi notaHdum videtur, quod Bardi Cambrenses et 
cantores, seu recitatores, genealogiam habent prsdictorum principum 
in libris eorum antiquissimis et authenticis, sed etiam Cambrice 
scriptam." 

** Rex anglifle Henricus II. sicut ab historico cantore Britone audi- 
verat antique." — Leland Assertio Arthuri. 

*' Rex autem hoc ex gestis Britonum et eorum cantoribus historicis 
frequenter audiverat." 
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monks as simpletons, and ignorant in all matters of Christ^ 
ian instruction, and only attentive and zealous in listening 
to stories.^ 

The ancient, but false, derivation of the Britons from 
Brutus, cannot be of Celtic origin ; the ancient bards knew 
nothing of this species of tradition ; in the passages already 
quoted from Nennius, William of Malmesbury, and Geo- 
flfrey of Monmouth, we cannot mistake the pen of the 
ecclesiastic, and the disposition to surround the head of the 
national hero with the halo of sanctity; this continued 
down to modem times, for the greater part of these memo- 
rials of Arthur were found in convents. 

We must now touch on the second question, less on ac- 
count of its importance, than in order to avoid any omission. 
Why was Arthur chosen as the centre of tradition ! It 
appears that King Arthur owes this preference to Merlin. 
Posterity regarded their character as most important. The 
remembrance of Merlin was preserved by his Afallenau, in 
which he pronounced the prophecy, "Arthur will re-appear.'** 

The bards of the sixth century do not overwhelm Arthur 
with glory and praise, but they name him as the principal 
chief, and commander general, who headed the expeditions. 
Do we not see at the present time, that the deeds of inferior 
warriors are attributed to the commander in chief, and the 
acts of ministers to the King! Posterity required a centre, 
around which she could group her recollections of subor- 
dinate heroes; the natural centre was the King; and what 
stronger consolation could be afforded to an oppressed people 
deprived of their chiefs and heroes, .and what more enliven- 
ing hope could accompany a fugitive nation in its new 
country, than that of the prophetic bard! He, the King, 
will return to reconduct the emigrants to their ancient 

^ Song Edward prohibited monks from being rhymers and ra- 
eonteursy a sufficient proof that they frequently appeared as such. . 
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country, to restore them from their present misery, to their 
forme^glory ! We find this tradition yery generally known 
in the twelfth century, and considered even then very an- 
cient; William of Malmesbury says, "Arthuris sepulchrum 
nusqnam visitnr, undo antiquitas nseniarum adhuc eum 
venturum fabulatur.'' GreoflFrey of Monmouth gravely 
mentions this tradition. Alanus ab Insulis relates, towards 
the end of the twelfth century, that the Breton people would 
have stoned any one, who dared to deny the fact that Ar- 
thur still lived. Johannes Fordun says, " For some of the 
race of the Britons believe that he shall again live, and re- 
store them from a state of servitude to liberty.''^ And 
at the period of the Bomances of the Graal, his mys- 
terious immortality was accounted for in this sense, that 
he was gone to the east, in search of the Graal. Mer- 
lin, next to Arthur, was evidently considered of the high- 
est, importance in the minds of the people, and it was 
owing to his gift of prophecy, that so many predictions, 
poems, and promises were attributed to him. Nennius 
testifies how highly he was appreciated even in the ninth 
century, that his birth was shrouded in mystery, and that 
he appeared as a magician at the building of the tower of 
Guorthigimus (Vortigem.) We shall trace the develope- 
ment of this new character in tradition in the following 
section. 



1 "Credunt enim quidam de genere Britonum» eum futurum vivere, 
et de Servitute ad liberatem eosque reducere." 
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SECOND PERIOD. 



ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OP THE K0I7ND TABLE. 
A.D.1Ü66 TO 1160. 

In the first period, we saw Arthur and liis companioiia 
in their primitive and historical character, and we have 
followed them ia their transit from history to fable. We 
must, however, acknowledge, that we have no positive 
proofs by which we can refute the opinion, that till about 
the year 1066, these traditions faithfully followed their first 
direction and national tendency. — This is indeed rather 
confirmed by Nennius, the Life of Merlin, and the Chronicle 
of Geoffrey, and it will doubtless be confirmed from Welsh 
sources; but these appear to be rare, since even the learn- 
ed Turner complains, more than once, of the scarcity of 
materials for history from the ninth to the eleventh century. 
Very different on the other baud are the contents of the 
French Romances of Erek, Ivain, Percival, Tristan, Ar- 
thur, Merlin, &c. none of which in their present form are 
60 old as the eleventh century. They are compoaitionB 
which belong to the twelfth century; but according to their 
own testimony, the greater part are compiled from more an- 
cient tales, especially Breton: and it is well to observe, 
that in all their romances, Arthur no longer appears aa 
the fighting hero of the Welsh, but is commonly merely 
a spectator, the ruler of a wealthy court, the monarch who 
rewards the exploits of his knights; and also that the deeds 
of the heroes are no longer directed to patriotic expeditions, 
but rather to those which concern their own personal glory, 
and the glory of knighthood in general. Consequently the 
ancient Welsh national character of these romances ie 
thus obscured, and they indicate a time when another great 
and general interest had dimmed the pristine lustre of the 
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first remembrance of Arthur. Tradition does not develope 
itself by capricious starts, it leaves no intervals; for like the 
mind of man it does not advance suddenly, but proceeds 
from one step to another, according to its own laws; we 
must suppose that there was a period of transformation, 
during which Arthur began to lose his patriotic importance 
and his knights to gain a new character ; and we are of opi- 
nion that this change from the ancient traditions to the nu- 
merous romances which we find in France subsequent to the 
year 1150, was essentially prepared and effected in Brittany. 
We are far from imagining, that in Wales traditions had 
ener slept, or had ever been forgotten; but with respect to 
the complete transformation it underwent in Brittany, and 
its influence from thence upon French literature, we can 
bring forward, besides the testimony of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose Chronicle rests expressly on a book in the 
Breton^ language, the evidence of the most ancient ro- 
mances of the North of France; we refer to the numerous 
names of persons and places in these romances, which must 
be sought for in Brittany, and not in Wales; and lastly 
we shall appeal to the primary ancient sources of Wales, 
and of Brittany, as far as we have hitherto been enabled 
to examine them. — Nor shall we omit the testimony 
afforded by the conclusive reasoning to be found in poetic 
history. In the Red Book of Hergest, (Llyfr Coch o Ber- 
gest,) Peredur comes from the North. Aneurin names Pere- 
dur of steel arms^ as one of the heroes at the battle of 
Cattraeth,2 and Geoffrey of Monmouth says, in his Vita Mer- 
lini, which doubtless was composed from the most ancient 
traditions, (p. 42.) "Dux Venedotorum Perederus bellage- 
rebat!" Vide Turner's Vindication, p. 120. I know of no 



1 British. See note p. 18. — Tr. 
' See Lady Charlotte Guest's Mabinogion, p. 297. 
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Venedoti in Wales,' bat there were Veneti who inhabited 
Vannea, rear the bay of Morbihao. TiiB Bretons hare ap- 
propriated Perediir to themselTes. 

AVe now tnni to Merlin ; he is still the warrior and the 
historical bard, who abandoning himself to despair, after 
the lost battle of Arderyth, flies to the forest of Celyddon, 
where he wanders desolate and alone. This is qnite a na- 
tional metaphor. Geoffrey gives the same description. 
"He became a wild man, frequenting the wood, where 
he long continued lost and forgotten of his friends, delight- 
ing in the woods and leading a savage life."* 

I ThB Venedoti are the people of North Wale». They are mention- 
ed by Geofirey of SIoDmouth as acting in coDJimction with the 
Demfii, or people of South Wales, and the other British tribes. 
" Ad edictum itaque ipsiua venerunt Deroeti, Venedoti, Deiri, et 
Albani, et qiticunque ex genere Britonmn fuerant." The name of 
Venedotia is repeatedly used by Giraldus Cambrensis, and distinctly 
explained to wgnify X<»'lh Walei. " Divisa est antiquitus Wallia 

in trca partes Venedotiam scdiceti qns nunc Nordwollia, id est, 

Borealjs Wallia dicitw, &c." — "Totius autem Walliaj sicut aus- 
tralis para circa Cereticam, &e. — sic borealis Venedotia, et situ ter- 
rarum munitior, &c." And this is ^oin confirmed by the site of 
the district of Tegengl, wliicb is stated to be in Venedotia, and to hare 
been under the government of the Prince David ap Owen. " Te- 
gengl est nomen proviuci» apud Venedotiam, cui dominabatur 
David Ocni alius," Indeed, the name is similarly explained by 
Alanua da Inituli», m his exposition of the prophecy of Merlin; for 
having referred to the original words '' Venedotia nibebit materao 
sanguine," he saya that the name applies to a province of Wales, 
and that the prophecy was fulfilled in the war of the Welsh against 
King Henry. " Venedooia qucdani Cainbrin;, id est Wali«, pruvinoia , 
est, Synechdocbjcoa ergo significat bellnm quod Venedoci, hoc a 
WaUanaea Henrico regi intulerunt." — Tr. 

1 " Fttit Sylvester homo, quasi ailvis deditus esset 
Inde per ecstatcm totam, nulliqne repertns 
Oblituaque sui cognatorumquo Buornm 
Delltuit ailvis, obductus more ferino." 
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The Bretons went still further; with them his mysterious 
disappearance in the forest became the result of the en- 
chantments of Viviane, who had learned the art from Mer- 
lin himself, and of which Nennius also appeared to be 
aware. The whole of his history is connected with the cele- 
brated forest of Breceliande, and its still more celebrated 
fountain of Baranton in Brittany. The Mabinogi of larlles 
y Ffynawn, in the Llyfr Goch o Hergest, does not even name 
this fountain. In later poems, Owain, the warrior of history, 
and the companion of Arthur, becomes a complete Breton, 
so much so that the author of the Boman de Bou, (v. 
11514 to 11539,) cannot forgive himself, for having been 
so much deluded by the fable of the fountain as to make a 
pilgrimage to it. 

" La alai jo merveilles querre. 
Vis la forest ö vis la terre ; 
Merveilles quis, mais nes^ trovai ; 
Fol m'en revins, fol i alai, 
Fol i alai, fol m'en revins, 
Folie quis, por fol me tins." 

A more modem poet, Huon de Mery, was, it is true, more 
fortunate, and the Comte de la Villemarqu^, has recently dis- 
covered certain ancient traditions in that neighbourhood.! 

Let us now return to history. — Whilst Wales, from 
the time of Athelstan, became tributary to the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, — ^frequently revolting against them, obtaining slight 
victories, and receiving serious defeats; whilst GrifBth, 
king of South Wales, devastated great part of Herefordshire 
in 1052, and in the time of Edward the Gonfessor 
massacred the people, and ravaged the country, until, in 
1063, he lost all his advantages, through the vengeance of 



* See Mabinogion, by Lady Charlotte Guest. 
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Harold and Tosty, who drove him out, destroyed his vesBels 
and his castles, and carried away hostages, having exacted a 
heavy tribate ; Brittany in the meantime remained at rest, 
enjoying peace from the time of Alan, the deacentlant of 
Alan the üreat, and began to deyelope its internal power. 
The troubles from the death of Alan to Conan, the first 
Count of Bennes, soon ended, when the latter had set aside . 
the preteosiona of Alan's natural sons, Hoel and Guericb. 
Godfrey I. succeeded him, until 1008 : Alan II. reigned till 
1040: Conan II. till 1067: and Brittany was an undivided, 
independent, and respected state. The period of continual 
stmggles for existence, of family dissensions, and civil war, 
had passed, their constitution was modified according to 
the feudal system of the Franks, and they began to 
take part in the more advanced civilization of their neigh- 
bours; — while the two nations were not divided by the 
fiirious and implacable hatred, which many of the Welsh 
bards breathe against the Normans and Saxons. Great 
pohtical movements always occasion a reaction in the 
developement of the minds of the people, and give them a 
fresh impulse. Such was the expedition of the Normans 
against England. >Vhen William the Conqueror assembled 
his warriors to cross over to England, the Bretons did not 
object to accompany him. " He also collected an immense 
army from amongst the Normans, Flemings, French, and 
Bretons." " For the French and Bretons, the Pottevins 
and Burgnndians, and other Cisalpine people flocked to the 
transmarine war."' The imagination of the chiefs must 
doubtless have been excited by the idea of undertaking a 
avenging expwiition against the descendants of those wIm 



'"Ingentem ino'ine exereitum et Normanis, Flandrensibns, 
FrancLB et Britojiiiu* aggre^vit. [W.Gemetenais, 286.] Galli m 
que et Britones, PictaTÜd et BargnndioitM, aliique populi Cisalpini 
sd lielliim transmariniim convolamnt," [Orilericnii Vitalm, 494.] 
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had opposed Arthur ; but their ambition was more influ- 
enced by the desire of rivalling foreign princes in valour and 
heroism, of shining in victories, and equalling their allies in 
civilization and virtue. The conquest of England took place 
in the reign of Oonant II. and the prophecy of Merlin, accor- 
ding to Geofirey, is as follows : — " The Bretons shall, 
through weakness, for many years lose their kingdom, until 
Conan shall come in his car from Armorica, and Cadwalader 
the honoured leader of the Welsh.''^ It would, in fact, be 
astonishing, if this prophecy in the life of Merlin were writ- 
ten before 1066: Conan cannot be the Conan Meriadoc of 
Gteoffrey's Chronicle, which this writer places before the in- 
cursion of Hengist and Horsa in England, nor can he be the 
Aurelius Conanus, who slew Constantine, and who is a per- 
son of small importance. The passage in the Afallenau of 
Merlin, which Geoffrey here imitates, says nothing of Con- 
an's (Cynan) being expected from Armorica with succours. 
It would be extraordinary if tradition had not appropriated 
to itself a historical name that still existed in the memory 
of the people at a time which seemed (mutatis mutandis) 
to accomplish the ancient prophecy. 

The Bretons triumphed with the Normans, and no time 
could have appeared more fit for representing Arthur as the 
great conqueror of the world. Some learned men, and 
among them A. W. Schlegel, assert, that it was a spirit of 
revenge against their oppressors that prompted the Welsh 
to represent Arthur as the conqueror of the world, and a 
king among kings. But it would have been a ridiculous 
revenge, which must have still more humiliated the existing 
generation, who, conquered and oppressed, but too well 



1 « Britones ut nobile regnum 

Temporibus multis amittant debilitate 
Donee ab ArmoricOy veniet temone Conanus 
Et Cadwaladrus Cambromm dux venerandus, &c. 
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knew, that they conld not in reality celebrate theae fictiti- 
ous triumphs. The period had now arrived, when the Bre- 
tons for the first time were ablo to look beyond the narrow 
limits of their territory, when they rushed upon victory, 
with a mighty host, to whom they had hitherto been 
strangerSj and felt the first impulse of a dawning chivalry. 
It was the time when a vast and novel sentiment, penetrar 
ting the genius of past ages, transplanted Arthur the cele- 
brated hero into a new and hitherto unknown worid, which 
opened to his warriors a new field for their exploits, and 
gave to those exploits a difi"erent character to that which 
they had previously possessed : iu fact we find in the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey, where he speaks of Arthur, Genhu- 
mara and Modred, almost all the elements, though but 
slightly touched upon, which soon after appear in the ro- 
mances ; we already foel tho spirit of rising chivalry burst- 
ing forth, although it still partakes of the rudeness of 
past ages. 

It is natural that the conquest of England should rouse 
anew the national spirit of Wales, — that the triumph of 
tho Bretons should not be without its influence on their 
countrymen, and that they should listen wth greater atr 
tention to the Cantoribus liistoricis Brittanicis, which now 
began to celebrate Arthur in another style ; but it is also 
certain that Wales did not abandon herself to her new 
masters, but on the contrary continued opposed to them. 
The language of the Welsh was strange and disagreeable to 
the Normans, they always called it barbarous ; the Welsh 
were never very communicative to strangers, and we now 
deeply lament the patriotic pride of the writers of that day, 
who obstinately persisted in only making use of the difficult 
language of their country, and thus were themselves the 
authors of the obscurity which atill veils a large portion of 
their literature ; while Gildas, Bede, Nennins, and others, 
who »Tote in Latin, became the study and delight of 
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We have no authentic documents to prove that Welsh li- 
terature had been diffused throughout England earlier than 
the twelfth century. 

In returning to the French romances, we must again first 
distinguish between the romances of the twelfth century, 
in which we can still recognise the primitive Welsh and 
Breton elements, and those trivial and more recent works, 
which, mingling the traditions of Arthur with the Fable 
of the Sangraal, formed with these materials a sort of literr 
ary tower of Babel. 

We reckon the following among the most ancient of the 
principal Romances : — 

1. The first part of the English JRomance of Merlin. 

2. The Tales of Arthur, related in the Chronicle of Geo- 

ffrey, and which describe his own particular exploits; 
they were much amplified in the second and more 
modem part of Merlin, and in the Morte d' Arthur. 

3. The English Tristan of Thomas Brittanicus,^ from which 

Godfrey of Strasbourg, (about 1217) composed his 
German poem of Tristan und Isolde ; and the French 
Tristan, which was the model of the work composed 
by Eilhart von Stolbergen about 1180 or 1190. 

4. Twain, the Chevalier au Lion, which was composed in 

French about 1180, by Chrestien de Troy es, and 
about 1200 in German by Hartmann von Aue, from 
Welsh allegories, (nach Wälschen Verbildem ditch- 
teten.) 
6. The English Lancelot da Lac, communicated by Hugo 
de Morville, who was imprisoned with Bichard Cobut 
de Lion, at Vienna, to Ulric von Zatzikofen, a 
German. 



* This Thomas cannot be the same with Thomas of Ercildoune, if 
Sir Walter Scott is correct in asserting that the latter was bom in 
1220, and died between 1286 and 1289. 
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6. The WeUh Geraint, (Erek,) see the Mabinogion, by Lady- 

Charlotte Guest, which was probably put into 
French by Chreattende Troyea, aud (about 1200) 
into German, by Hartmann von Ane. 

7. Peredw, the Percival of the French, who became the 

hero of several RomanceB, and whom we again see 

in his purely Welsh character, in the Mabinogion, 

lately published, by Lady Charlotte Guest. 

In all these romances, we find the heroes represented aa 

warrior-ad venturers asaembled round Arthur, either in his 

suite, or aa his vassals. Invincible courage in battle, an 

unwearying desire to fight, an insatiable passion for the 

most extraordinary adventures, an inordinate ambition, 

love in its most engaging aspect, an unequalled splendour, 

the moat refined courtesy and gallantry, the Service des 

Dames, in the moat whimsical and refined form, mingled 

with the deepest devotedness. — Such arc the characteristic 

traits of theae romances, as they are those also of the moat 

perfect and brilliant chivalry in general. 

None of these compositions are older than 1150, but all, 
as we have already said, refer to more ancient traditions ; 
therefore feudal and chivalric institutions must have been 
mentioned in such traditions. Now, it is true, that a sort 
of rude and scarcely defined feudalism existed in England 
during the latter part of the heptarchy, and until 1066, a^i 
it did in France and Germany, under Charlemagne and his 
successors ; hut it nevertheless appears, that the introduc- 
tion of a regulated and legal feudal system into England, 
must bo attributed to William the Conquerer, who likewise 
introduced the true spirit of chivalry with his numerouB 
followers. It is for this reason that we are inclined to 
deny a higher antiquity than 1066 to all those poetical 
corapositiona of the Welsh, which breathe this spirit, not- 
withstanding certain names and passages which might 
belong to an earlier period. 
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'• In Provence, during a peace of nearly two conturies, which 
%aa never interrupted by the wars in the rest of Europe, 
■where a wise administration, the intellectual habit of life of 
the people, and great affluence were not disturbed by hostile 
incursions, but strengthened and encouraged by commerce, 
41 bright sky, and a fertile soil, — there, wo maintain, that 
►fcws, manners, language, and every branch of civihzation, 
^aet have expanded and prospered. 

Poetry attained its highest perfection at the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century. It sung of 
war, adventures, religion, and love. Chivalry arose and ob- 
tained its proper character in the Provencal poetry. Chi- 
valry was the ideal of poetry, and in real life, feudalism 
corresponded with it, and was dignified by it. 

This Proveni^al spirit soon communicated itself to the 
JNorth of France, and the first Crusade, which emanated 
principally from Provence, drew with it the inhabitants of 
the North of France, The Normane liad not lost, in their 
new country, that ancient love of adventure which had con- 
ducted their ancestors to the shores of England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Sicily, even to the heart of Russia and 
Constantinople ; they had not abandoned their love of heroic 
tales ; but they forgot their ancient pagan fables, and their 
Scandinavian and Germanic traditions, and turned, with 
avidity, under the serene sky of France, to the Prankish 
tales of Eoland, Formun, and others. The Romance of 
Rollo does not yield in antiquity to the oldest romances 
of the North of France. These most ancient traditions of 
Wales and Brittany, which, after 1066, the Cantores His- 
torici carried to them, (bringing them, no doubt, in greater 
number, in consequence of finding an attentive and admiring 
public,) here found a fertile and well prepared soil, in which 
they would easily take root. The chief character of Pro- 
vencal poetry was lyric, and although the epic was not 
anknovm to them, (as Mr. Paris asserts in the preface to 
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the first volume of Ilia Gfarin de Loherain, contrary to M. 

Fauriel, Sur Torigme des epope^a cluSvaleresques du moyen 
age,) it is however certain, that the epic did not prevail in 
Provence ; but, like the people of the North of France, the 
Provencals seized with avidity on the WeUh and Breton tra- 
ditions, they possessed themselves of them a» valuable and faU 
of interest, impoHinff to them, however, a •new character ao- 
cording to their own peculiar nationality/, — a character which 
had hitherto been foreign to them, viz, the spirit of French 
chivalry. In this manner Arthur, the champion of Wales 
againat the Saxons, was transformed into the brilliant re- 
presentative of every chivalrous virtue ; his court became 
the seat of the most luxurious, distinguished, and chival- 
rous life, and the heroes of his round table, the' faultless 
models of courtesy and gallantry. 

It may here be asked, Why, when the Provencal lyric 
poetry was abandoned for the epic, a foreigner, as Arthur 
was, should have become the nucleus of this poetry instead 
of their own national hero, Charlemagne? For in facta 
royal centre of this kind was necessary for the epopöe of 
chivalry, because the knights, thirsting after deeds of va- 
lour, as much required a king and master who would accord 
them the crown of glory, and feudal privileges, as adven- 
tures to enable them to merit that glory. Kings and prin- 
ces wore the supports of chivalry, and representing it in 
the most briUiant and perfect form. 

It is true that Charlemagne was as much the object of 
national poems, among the Franks in the tenth century, as 
Arthur was in Wales, and in the eleventh century the 
traditions concerning him were continually extending ; we 
will only mention the Tales of Roland, of the sons of 
Haincos, of Bertha au Gros Pied, of Guillaume an court Nez, 
&c, where the poets overwhelm him and his paladins with 
all the glory and splendour of chivalry ; but, according to 
an ancient and unchanging tradition, Charlemagne lived 
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for ever in their memories as the patron of Christianity,— 
the invincible barrier against the assault of Paganism. 
It is on this account, that the romances which represented 
him fighting against the pagans, could not assign him any 
other place than that which tradition had already accorded 
him. Tradition in that case would have been its own de- 
stroyer. This would have been an easier task for those 
romancers who described his expeditions against his vas- 
sals; but there also, tradition rested upon historical and 
unvarying foundation, and following its general purport did 
not yield to the tendency, which had become general, of 
making the description of chivcdry in itself the object of the 
epic, and creating for it an ideal world of its own. It was 
on this account that poets abandoned themselves so easily 
to another circle of traditions entirely new to them, and 
which, because it was new, was the fitter for that transfor- 
mation, which could not originate in Wales, for the same 
reason that prevented the French from altering the tradi- 
tions of Charlemagne. Still less could the Norman- Franks 
receive the Saxon poetry which they met with in England. 
The ancient poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, took its origin in 
the Scandinavian and German Mythology. This is proved 
by Beowulf, the Battle of Finnsburg, Caedmon, the Travel- 
ler'*s Song, and other fragments of ancient poetry which 
are still extant. The different bodies of emigrants from 
the North, from Norway, Denmark, and Friesland, did not 
carry to England a complete and national history, but 
merely separate traditions of different colonies and families. 
The more modem poetry of the Anglo-Saxons partly re- 
vived their ancient poems, mingling with them the elements 
of Christianity, and partly selected the deeds of their kings, 
as the object of historical poems ; we cite the Battle of Bru- 
nabourg, (p. 937.) the poems on king Athelstan, of which 
William of Malmesbury gives many fragments, and the ex- 
ploits of Beorthnoth, who fell in battle against the Danes 
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990. But under William the Couqueror, the people were 
animated with a new spirit, whiüh became dominant under 
their new rulers. The heroic eonga of a people who were now 
subjugated could not satisfy, especially as they recalled the 
memory of Paganism. 

We have already mentioned why these times and cir- 
cumstances were favourable to Breton Minstrels and Ea- 
conteurs, enabUng them to throw a new splendour over 
Arthur, and to present him in this guise to the allied 
Normans. The Celtic imagination, which could only be 
compared to that of the East, awed the Normans and 
French, who listened with admiration, as Giraldus, and 
Geoffrey, have proved by tranalationa from British books. 
Henry II. one of England's most powerful kings, (1154 — 
1189,) was the son of OreoftVey Plantagenet, Count of 
Anjou, and Matilda, daughter of Henry I, His eminent 
talents early displayed themselvea under the excellent 
guidance of the wise and learned Robert of Gloucester, 
whom Geoffrey in hia Chronicle terms liia protector. He 
became Duke of Normandy, and at the death of his father, 
Count of Anjou, Tourraine, and Maine. He married the 
celebrated Eleanor of France, who after having been repudi- 
ated by Louis le Jeune, (1151,) brought him the sovereignty 
of Guienne, Poitou, and Saintonge. She was grand-daugh- 
ter of William IX. of Poitou, Duke of Aquitaine, who was 
equally celebrated as a poet and a warrior, (1071 — 1127.) 
This acquisition of a great part of France, and especially 
of the countries where the Langue d'oc (or Provenj^al) was 
spoken, would necessarily have the greatest influence not 
only over the manners, tastea, and opinions of the nobility 
and knighthood of the united countries, mingling the tribes 
and uniting their poeta and minstrels at the English court, 
but it would naturally attach the separate interests of the 
kings of England and France to the cauae of literature. If 
Henry and hia court delighted in hearing the tales of Arthui^. 
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would not the French and Proven9al poets make themselves 
masters of these tales ? Henry liberally rewarded such ef- 
forts, and he gave Robert Wace a prebendal stall in the Ca- 
thedral of Bayeux, for the dedication of his Roman du Rou. 
GeoflFrey of Monmouth also eulogizes the young prince in 
his Chronicle. Other poets addressed him in a still more 
flattering strain. It can be proved, that, in order to please 
Irmengart, who was so celebrated in Proven9al poetry, and 
whose court was frequented by the most celebrated Trouba- 
dours of the twelfth century, the heroes in Guillaume au 
court Nez were placed in very palpable relation with Ay- 
meric I. Vicomte de Narbonne, who in 1103 or 1104 visit- 
ed the holy land, and died soon after, as well as Aymeric 
II. the father of Irmengart, who was killed in 1134, in Ca- 
talonia, in the bloody battle of Fraga, (Fauriel, &c.) 

The traditions of Wales were treated in a similar manner. 
In the German Romance of Percival, by Wolfran von Es- 
chenbach, which rests on a poem by Kiot the Proven9al, 
written before that of Chrestien de Troyes, the hero is always 
called a Waleisin, (native of Wales,) proving that the origin 
of this personage must be sought for in that country; but he 
makes him at the same time prince of Anjou, and the bat- 
tles of his father Gamaret against the pagans, so fully de- 
scribed, and the care which he takes to unite the Anjou 
family to the royal family of Sangraal, have no other end 
than to exalt the house of Anjou. But when these inter- 
ests of the time had disappeared, these allusions disappeared 
also, and we discover no trace of them in the later romances 
by Chrestien de Troyes and his four continuators. 

Fauriel mentions nearly twenty five Troubadours who 
allude to Tristan, of whom about ten belong to the latter 
half of the twelfth century ; he has found several others, of 
the same period, who mention some very remarkable scenes 
which belong to the German Percival. In short, if we 
remember what bands of Minstrels, Troubadours, Jongleurs, 

G 
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&c. &c. carried the favorite Tales, which they borrowed 
from the equally numerous Bards of Brittany and Wales, 
from chateau to chateau, and from house to house, and that 
the nobles equally cultivated poetry, that almost every 
nobleman maintained a learned clerk to write down inter- 
esting tales,' — that these clerks or scholars zealously 
collected and arranged these tales, and affected, to the 
great grief of the Troubadoure, to be the solo possessors 
of the true history in their compilations,^-and that they 
composed such works for their own profit,' — we sball, thus, 

' Leland, quoting Giralilus, (Assert. Arturi, p, 62,) snys, "As 
Henry II. King of England had heard from an ancient British 
historical singer." 

William of Malmesliury, v. Gale III. p. 295. "The King Henry 
H. had also frequently heard this ont of the Acts of the Britona, and 
from their historical singers," 

Usher's Giraldus. Epia. Hihemiamm Sylloge, p. 116. ''His 
prophecies are orally preserved among very many of the Britiah 
bards, but in writing among few." 

^Wace, in the Roman du Ron, complains that Henry III. had 
not given Lim the reward promised him hy Henry II. at the 
elusion of the poem, 

atk( flutl &1T ÄBnig mir tmku, 
®ab bid, obm^l cr nit(tr ba^tkii, 
S^rnti bai, mal a baipvaA gclcbc^tti 
(Eö burpl (r tclSfr urn mid) Slc&cn; 
3li*« (lob \i>, fpriU i&m nMtf aefitl, 
go Htctl &cnn aud) Ui mir ni<ot tiicl. 

Much favor the King did shew, 

Gave much, but promised more ; 

If what he promised had happened, 

I should have thought better of him ; 

Nothing have I, because it did not please him, 

So that little remain« to me. 
At the commencement of the work he greatly praises the CIcr 
who write down iUustrioue achievements, as it is through them alone 
that the remembrance of them can be handed down to posterity. — 
Such was the case in the year IIM. 
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comprehend why in the middle of the twelfth century we 
see a deluge of romantic poetry spread itself at once over 
England, and Northern and Southern France, in the dif- 
ferent languages of each country, forming the second class 
of Traditions of Arthur, and flourishing in every civilized 
country of Europe, until the downfal of chivalry. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

ARTHUR AND THE SANGRAAL, A. D. 1150 TO löOO. 

The Fable of the Sangraal was not less fertile in produ- 
cing romances in the twelfth century than the traditions of 
Arthur and his Round Table.* The purport is frequently 



1 The Round Table is neither mentioned by the ancient bards, nor 
by Nennius, nor in Geofirey's Chronicle. This is worthy of notice. 
As far as my knowledge carries me, its institution is first noticed in 
the Brut d'Angleterre, which Robert Wace (1150) rendered into 
18000 octosyllabic verses, after a Latin ti-anslation by Geoflfrey of 
Monmouth from a Breton book. The first book contains the origin 
of the B.ound Table, its feasts, tournaments, and knights. It was 
publicly read at the English Court. We do not here quite rely on 
the veracity of Geoffrey. Wales and Brittany certainly must have 
known of the royal and princely table, with its places of honor, 
concerning which the Laws of Howel Dda contain much, (Turner's 
Vindication, p. 95, 96. ) and that is t&e historical origin of the Round 
Table ; but the account of the Brut cannot be older than knight- 
hood, or chivalry itself ; nay, it even presupposes it already in a 
flourishing state, which it was in those countries about 1100, or, at 
the earliest, at the end of the eleventh century ;— certainly not 
before 1066. 
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the samo in many respects, but the character of the Uo- 
mancea of the Gfraal is nevertheless very different, and the 
question now is, Whether the FaUe of the Graal is also 
of Welsh origin, or not? 

We do not know how this question haa been considered in 
England ; the Germans, and the French, generally, have not 
taken much trouble to resolve it, and have lightly supposed 
that this fable belonged to that of Arthur. The confusion 
which has resulted from this supposition is the lese excusable 
in Grermany, as they had long been in posseseion of the pre- 
cise sources it would be necessary to examine. It is only 
of late that Qerovius (History of the National Literature of 
the Germans) and Rosencranz (History of German Poetry) 
have pointed ont the truth, though rather as a conjecture 
than a certainty. The sources are, the German Poem of 
Ferdval, written by Wolfran von Eschenbach, 1205, and 
the Titurel of Albrecht, finished in 1350. Both, accor- 
ding to their own testimony, refer to a common origin, viz. 
a poem in the northern French dialect, written by the 
Provencal Kiot,' which is otherwise unknown. 



SCict, &cr mnittx Wis 

Sij mare (6on ©. ®ral) bcgii 

3« lütinisc&en feuotfecn, 

3Bo genicto waere 
Sin OcW &a juc gctacrf 
5>aj ci 6rf ®ralc* jcflöge 

Unl bcr tiuf^c £td) bcroaegc: 
er \ai &fr lan&t tferonica, 



Kyot, the wise master 
1&( Of this atory (S. Graal) set 
about to search 
In Latin books. 
Where could have been 
A people of such qualilicationi 
Who might ever have the cus- 
tody of the Graal, fmind; 
And who inclined to purity of 
He read the Chronicles of the 
countries. 



set I 

m 



' Guiot de Provence belonged to a later period, and must not be 



confounded with our Kiot. 
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K Sritonc mt anbaSKa, 
ge ^rinfriA' (3torb franfrfi*) 

iinf gjrlunt; 
ge Sln^iiöuivc er bin matre Oant 
Sr laf t)on SHaja&ane 
B^it war{)dt lun&tr »anc ; 

wetaoni ia gc^cbri&cn rc^tc; 
Util an6cr&ali), fpie Zxtuvil 

Unf &cl £urt ^rianitrl 
Sen ®rül bra&t uf ^tmfortaS 
t)ti itvfiUr Ocrjcloibe wai, 
SBi 6er ®amuret rin ffiint (öer 

Mti, &eS iiiin mocre jinf. 



In Brittany and elsewhere. 
In France, (Northern France,) 

and in Ireland 
In Anjoii he found the story ; 
He read of Mazadan, 
With truth without deceit ; 
About all his family 
Stand these rightly written. 
And on the other hand, how 

Tilurd 
And his son Friamtel 
Brought the Graal to Ainfortas, 
Whose sister was HerzeJoide, 
By whom Gamuret a child 

Had, after whoni this story is 
named. 






This testimony, which the German poets could only 

,ve found in the French poem, is important, as proving 
,t the Fable of the Graal did not exist in the Chronicles 

those countries which preserved the traditions of Arthur, 

(Britain, France, and Ireland.) The common observation 

that traditions are most diffused by Latin translations, such 

lis the British tales by Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Garlo- 

igian tales by Turpin, the ivjmances of the Cid (1207,) 

id again the Carlovingian traditions through the Chro- 
ieles of St. Denis, compiled by order of the Abbö Suger, 
minister to Louis le Jeuno, (1137 — 1180,) leads us to 
presume, that the Fable of the Graal was made known 
through such I^tin compilations, and we cannot be very 
far from the truth if we suppose such a translation in the 
middle of the twelfth century, when the Proveufal die- 
appeared as a written language, and the Latin was eni- 



^H- appeared 
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ployed as the medium of communication with England, 
France, and Provence, and became at the same time the 
common language of the learned. Now, Robert, and after 
him Helia de Boron, say expressly in their romance of the 
San Graal, (Vatic. MSS. 1687, fol. 66.) Mesa. Robt. de 
Boron ohi eheste estore translata de Latin en Romance par 
le commendement de St. Egliae. 

This is repeated in the French romance of the Sangraal 
in prose, (Paria, 1523,) and the passage (fol. 40, Vol. 2. of 
the MSS. de TEglise de Paris, No. 7,) which is quoted by 
Rochefort (Gloasaire de la langue Romaine, — V. Sangraal) 
is almost word for word the same with the printed prose Ro- 
mance fol. 50. These prose romances do in general follow the 
ancient poems very faithfully The reasons why the poem of 
Boron, as well as his Lancelot, diifer so essentially in some 
points from the German Percival and Titurel, will be explained 
as we proceed ; for he dedicates Lancelot to King Henry III. 
of England, and Roquefort and -Fauriel are consequently 
right in placing it between 1227 and 1271, although the au- 
thors of the HiatoireLitt^raire de France, (Tom. 15, p. 495,) 
without any reason place them as far back as Henry IL; it 
was therefore written at a time when Chrestieu had already 
changed the tradition. Still we cannot suppose that the in- 
centive to latin books could be entirely fictitious. But, ac- 
cording to Wolfran, Kiot had, besides the Chronicle of 
Anjou before named, another work before him which had 
been discovered at Toledo, in pagan writing, by a half 
Jew and astrologer, Flegetanis, and which related to the 
Histoiy of the Graal in a short and very unsatisfactory man- 
ner. We are thus led into Spain, to an Arabian MS. and it 
does not appear more impossible, that we should find the 
Fable of the Graal in Arabic, than to find the Bible trans- 
lated into that language for the benefit of those who under- 
stood Arabic better than Spanish. We pass over all the 
derivations, frequently so childish, of the word Grcutl, 
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the interpretations of that miraculous Vase, which by 
some has been connected with the Heliotrapezon of the 
Ethiopians, which is again found in the Indian Vajapu- 
rana, and by others with the black stone of Mecca, or 
with the Cratera of the Egyptian Hermes, the Oratera of 
Djemjid, or with the cavern of the wise men in the moun- 
tain of Baken, &c. &c. without gaining any certain results. 
If we were to allow that the MS. of Kiot at Toledo is an 
entire fiction, yet we can still point out with certainty a 
connexion between this Fable and Spain, and also between 
the Arab poetry, which flourished there, and Provence. 
We find this connexion in the Arabic names of the planets, 
the Arab word Sennabor, (Sember a wise Man,) the Per- 
sian names Sabbilor, Azubar of the Gatholico de Banculat, 
(Oatholicus len Nestorien,) the Indian figures of Oundric 
the sorceress, and Malcreature, born through the influence 
of venomous roots and malignant stars ; then the Proven9al 
words Monsalvage, Floramic, Albaflori Flordicale, Gras- 
waldanek, (Valley of Graisevandan near Grenoble,) Titurel, 
Frineutel, Tschoinatulander, &c. &c. and, above all, the 
localities, which always and in every country indicate the 
original scene of a Fable. The forest of the Graal (terre 
de salvage) is in the north of Spain ; Catalonia, Arragon, 
Toledo, Seville, and the shores of Africa are, for a long 
time, the scenes of the tales, countries which are entirely 
unknown to the traditions anterior to Arthur. Titurel 
says, — " Whoever has travelled in Gallica, knows St. Sal- 
vador and Salvaterre." The family of Percival, and of his 
relations Herzeleide, Orilus, Gumemanz, and Sigune live 
in Auvergne, the Landes, Gascony, and Anjou. Parille 
received, as a reward, the kingdom of France, and, his 
brother had Anjou. But here, as elsewhere, political his- 
tory mingles itself with fable. The house of Burgundy, 
which reigned over Provence, became extinct with Gilli- 
bert, who divided his kingdom between his two daughters ; 
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Faidide married Alphonso, Count of Toulouse ; the other, 
Douce, married Baimond Bereuger, Count of Barcelona. The 
conquest of Toledo in 1085 was of the greatest importance 
in uniting the South of Franco with Spain, and in making 
known the manners of the Saracens, Spaniards, French, 
the men of Provence and of Gascony, fought together under 
the Cid. Toledo was the principal seat of art and Arabic 
literature, and the knights from beyond the Pyrenees found 
themaelvea under the necessity of living at the Court of 
Alphonso VI. with men whose imagination, mind, and 
taste had been developed among the Saracena. We find 
in history the same separate espeditiona against the Moors 
as those of Gamuret against the pagans, in Percival, and 
the same tolerance towards paganism in Spain as in the 
poem ; — the same small Spanish kingdoms, in history, 
about the year 1100, as those described by the poet. Sa- 
ragossa remained a pagan state until 1112, although 
surrounded by Christian princes. In Titurel, Titurisoni5 
of France marries Elizabeth of Arragon ; as in history, 
Faidide marries Alphonso, and Douce marries Baimond 
Berenger. Titurel applies to the Provencals, the Carlo- 
yingians, the people of Aries, and Duke Charles of Lorraine, 
for aid against the pagans in Averre and Navarre ; in the 
poem we aee an imitation of it, in the Crusade against 
Toledo. The connexion between history and poetry would 
be BtiU more apparent, if time and apace would permit us 
to make some extracts from the German poets, and no 
doubt would remain that these tales were much repeated 
and sung in Provence about the year 1100; Provence was 
devoted to poetry, and poweri'ully influenced by Spain and 
the East. We must place at the same period the deve- 
lopement of the Fable of the Graal, which we denominate 
the primitive Fable of Protence, in opposition to the change 
which it afterwards undsrttent in the North of France ; and 
tliis change evinces so much connexion with the Order of 
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Templars, that it must have taken place after the mstitu- 
tion of that body. It is therefore not so important to 
elucidate its first obscuro origin. The French Knights, 
Hugo de Payeüs, Godfrey de St. Omer, Itioral, Godfrey 
Bisol, PayenH de M*. Didier, Archibald de St. Amand, 
Andreas de M'. Barry, Gundamar, and Hugo Count 
of Provence, were the founders of this order in 1118. 
If at that time the rank of a Temporal Knight was 
regarded as the height of all honor and glory, if each 
Knight appeared to be the natural defender of religion, the 
protector of all the suffering and oppressed who soUcited 
his aid, how much more to be venerated would the Knight- 
Moni, the Chevalier of Christ, the Miles Tempil appear in 
the eyes of men, who looked upon both the Knight and the 
Monk as following the most holy and the most enviable 
vocation. The Knigbta Templara increased prodigiously 
in number over the whole of Europe, but more especially 
in the South of France, where their possessions greatly 
augmented. The Templars first gave to the world the 
example of a noble and purely christian employment of 
chivalry, united to a complete self-devotion for the benefit 
of Christianity. Baised on the wings of enthusiastic faith, 
and animated by the breath of the crusades, poetry found 
in the conception of this order a rich and wide field ; and 
all that had ever been dreamed of or imagined of the Graal, 
the Craterffi, the Vases, and precious stones, or, in short, 
every species of treasure which the Angela of heaven had 
confided to the care of men, all that had the power of satis- 
fying every wish in this world, and of creating a paradise 
on earth, acquired thenceforth a fixed and condensed form 
in the chivalry of the Graal, as we find it preserved in the 
poems of Percival and Titurel ; and it is only from this 
time we can date the authentic history of onr fiction. 

We regret that we cannot here enter into details to prove 
^e intimate connexion which existed between the Knights 
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of the Graal and the Templars, who soon found nnmerons 
imitators in Spain, even in exterior forma; for example, in 
the architecture of their circular temple, in their ceremony 
of Baptism and the Holy Supper, in their manner of life and 
vocation, and in all the rules of their order, even in their 
name (Tempeleisin, Templiers.) We will only mention 
that the general purport of these two poems may be di- 
vided into two principal parts ; first, the exploits of the 
Kui;^lits of the Round Table, who take a secondary station, 
and form, as it were, the back ground of the picture ; and 
secondly, the Kingdom and Knighthood of the Graal, The 
independent manner in which these two groups proceed 
proves that they have been nnit«d at a later period, and did 
not originate in a common source. The second group, 
whose centre is the Graal, constitutes the Provencal and 
Spanish element ; thoßrgl is the Welsh; — and the poiTttof 
union is the chief hero P^cival, ths Peredur of the Wetdt, 
The genealogy we have affixed (Table I.) will give a clear 
idea of its maimer. 

We must here observe first, that until the middle of the 
twelfth century, not the slightest trace of the Graal, or any- 
thing resembling it, can be found in the Breton or Welsh 
poems ; secondly, that towards the same period we discover, 
in the French poems only, the first indications of any know- 
ledge of the traditions of Arthur ; and thirdly, that this 
branch of poetry received a particular impulse from the 
sovereignty of England over a great part of France ; and 
we must be deceived npon every point, if Arthur and the 
Sangraal did not first meet half way in France about 1150, 
coming from the North and from the South, The date of 
the compilation of the Peredur of the Welsh, given in the 
Second Number of Lady 0. Guest's Mabinogion, does not, 
it is true, appear to us much more ancient than that of the 
MS. (14th century,) but we have no ground for denying 
that the character nf Peredur is as ancient as ( 
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Gwalchmai, Tristan, and others. We see him leave hia 
country a simple child : — he is not edupated hke Lancelot 
by propitious fairies, who shower on him the most brilliant 
qualities ; but hia innate simplicity of heart, and heroic 
virtue, combined with the trials of life, render him 
worthy of a place at the Bound Table. Nothing is said of 
the Graal ; even the signification of the bleeding lance and 
severed head was not understood by the raconteur. Such a 
character, simple and childlike, who feared to question, yet 
was urged forward by some unknown power to a great and 
noble end, was the one beat suited to a reunion with the 
ancient action of the Graal ; and at this early period, when 
poetry flourished, ere it had been obscured by a passion for 
mysteries, and the sombre erudition of the monks, the 
never failing instinct of poetic genius seized on this character 
in all its power, to dedicate it to the Graal, and to con- 
nect it with the ancient royal family of Graal; at the 
same time introducing the hero as prince of Anjou in 
honor of Henry II. 

Wolfran von Eschenbach does not give any explanation 
of the holy Cup ; but to the reflecting reader, hia descrip- 
tion of ita nature and virtue sufficiently point out the true 
interpretation. It is the impenetrable mystery of Faith. 
Neither the most brilliant deeds of chivalry, nor the arts of 
mi^ic, nor an indefatigable pursuit through tlio world, not 
even the most profound and pious contemplation, lead to 
the castle of the Graal; it remains unknown and indis- 
coverable to those whom the Graal himself (the Divinity) 
has not destined to find it. It ia to the innocent, the pure 
only, in whose heart the grace of Grod has sunk, whose 
heart is filled with an insatiable desire to possess all that 
is highest and most holy — that the Almighty reveals 
himself, when in his humility and contrition he beheves 
him to be far from him, it is to him that his miracles will 
be revealed by the election of his (/race. 
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^^B This is the way in whict ancient Tradition represents 
^Bbe mystery of tiie Crraal ; it is the same with the mystery 
in which every order must believe, and which the Templara 
had seized in a manner to make ua doubtful, from certain 
passages in legal actions against the Templars, whether 
their symbols and doctrines originated with tliemeelves, or 
were borrowed from' the poetic legend of the Graal. (See 
Du Puy, Histoire des Templiera, Brussels, 17fil, pp. 25, 
29, 263. Epistol Innocent 111. de Baluge, Vol. 2. p. 68. 
and what Du Puy relates from the Chronicle of St, Denis, 
ch. 8. p. 22.) The German poet leads his hero from the 
faith of a child, through doubt and despair, to the pure and 
clear knowledge of God ; and this idea, though not perhaps 
ao strongly developed, certainly formed the principal ground- 
work of Kiot's poem. In the latt«r, happiness is not gained 
by combating the enemies of Christianity, but the enemy 
in our own hearts. The combat is not rewarded by glory, 
riches, and gratifications, but by contumely, scorn, and 
distress of mind, until the heart is purified from the dross 
of doubt : — one trial succeeds another, as the Knight-Monk 
must experience them all before he can attain the highest 
rank of the order. This is the last tradition that was 
placed in the bright poetic crown of the Ideal World of the 
middle ages. Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
represented temporal Knighthood; tlie Templars of the 
Graal the gpiritual Knighthood. The Carlovingian traditions 
on one side displayed the power of temporal but Christian 
Knighthood in combats with the pagans ; on the other 
side, the same traditions showed that in all that apper- 
tained to feuded gonemment. Knighthood was opposed to 
the Suzerain Lord. The ascetic feeling of MonacMsm B^read 
a gloom over the l^euds of the Saints, and the joyous 
temper of the times was reflected in the lyric poems. Sup- 
posing, on the one liand, that these classes of knights and 
^JdoTotees were so dissimilar in their original design, their 
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vocation, anil ultimate object, tliat the individuality of thra 
one could not blend with that of the other ; and that, on 
the other side, the most ancient poeta always looked upon 
Tradition as tme, and to which they must, aß much as 
possible, faithfully adhere, we find a remarkable explanation 
of the fact, which ia alao observable in Germany, that, 
in more ancient timea, no poet ever thought of minghng 
the different traditions, or of placing the characters of the 
one in another. That was not practicable, until the tra- 
dition had left its parent country, and had passed into a 
foreign land. 

The first poet of the North of France, who apeaka of the 
tradition of the Graal, is Chrestien de Troyes, who waa 
endowed with a truly tropical fertiUty, if indeed be can 
claim all that baa been attributed to him. French Savana 
formerly placed him between 1150 and 1190, — by far too 
long a period. The more profound researches of Fauriel 
show, that we have no reason for placing hia hterary labonra 
iarther back than 1170. Hia Percival (Bibho. de I'Arsenal, 
Paris MS. No. 195, A. and Bibho. du Eoi MS. foh No. 130.) 
ia dedicated to Count Philip of Flanders, who died in June, 
1191, Death deterred Chrestien from finishing his Perci- 
val. From the 148th foho of the first MS. it is continued 
by Oaulthier de Denet, from the 1 80th folio by Gerbers, 
(probably Gyrbert of Montreuil, Minstrel to the Countess 
Marie de Ponthie, died 1251,) and finally by one Manea- 
sier, who dedicates his work to the Countess Johanna of 
Flandera, who died in 12i4. In this way, half a century 
passed before this Romance was finished ! There ia another 
History of Percival and the Romance of the Graal in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, of which the first poem (MS. No. 
7536.) continues that of Chrestien; the other (MS. 1987.) 
states that the author has versified the prose tale of Ro- 
bert de Boron. — The contents of the latest French Ro- 
mances of Merlin, (2nd part,) of the new Triatan 
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Lancelot, of Perceforest, the Morte d"* Arthur, and also the 
Graal, &c. are more or less similar, and are all referable to 
a Welsh origin. All of these must be placed between the 
end of the twelfth century and the fourteenth. In the six- 
teenth century, and even before that time, when the ancient 
language became inconvenient, they were changed into very 
thick prose volumes, as the Eoman de Percival, (Paris, 
1529, and KHistoire du Sangreal, Paris, 1523.) One 
romance rises from another, and borrows from it ; and an 
enormous mass of the strangest adventures are thus accu- 
mulated, without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. 
There is no trace of a general plot ; sudden apparitions of 
angels and demons crowd upon each other, while every 
characteristic trait disappears — ^there is no character in the 
persons, — ^and the tales and personages have no longer any 
sense or connexion between each other. Whoever has 
ventured to penetrate this chaos, turns away with sorrow, 
on seeing the beautiful creations of a sublime poetry dis- 
figured by the monstrous mysticism of a sombre monach- 
ism, the ill directed erudition of priests, and an immoderate 
passion for all that was new and unknown. Nevertheless, 
we see, rising above this chaotic darkness, like the last 
gleam of the sun, a religious and Christian spirit, always 
zealously occupied, though not always with equal success, 
in penetrating the inscrutable mysteries of Faith, the mi- 
racles effected by Christianity over the whole world, and 
the blessed doctrines of the New Testament, — ^in expressing 
them by symbols, and in attaching them to the poetical 
and historical traditions, according to the character of 
Christian Chivalry. This is the only thing which gives 
to the scattered elements of these romances some con- 
nexion and support, and a sense which deeply affects us ; 
although we must always lament that this Cherubim of 
light appeared to the eyes of the romancers through thick 
clouds, and not with that distinctness which we admire in 
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the German Percival of Wolfran. These mercenary min- 
atrela were auimated by no epoutaneouB enthusiaBm ; in 
order to live, they were obliged to produce somethiDg new; 
for tliia reason they searched on all sides, employed every 
combination, sought oat every mystery, and thus profited 
by the popular passion for reading, together with the frivo- 
lity of the times, and the inability to appreciate the true or 
the sublime. For the mind of a people who could find the 
highest gratification in the trifling romance of Amadis and 
other pastorals, or in a monstrous allegory like the Ro- 
mance of the Rose, must have been long deeply corrupted, 
and become too wealt to estimate real poetry. From the 
thirteenth century we date the lapse of tradition into 
arbitrary and corrupt fictions ; and from that time we can 
no longer speak of an influence, or of the dissemination of 
genuine Welsh Traditions. In order to explain this opi- 
nion, we will only name the principal facts. 

The Order of Templars, which the annexed Table vrill 
explain, had now disappeared with the Kings of the Graal. 
Amfortas alone remains, under the name of Le Roi Pecheur; 
but it is only the continuators of Chrestien who first men- 
tion him, under the signification of a figher for souls. His 
Knights have nothing in common with the Templars ; and, 
in fact, it would not have been prudent if the French poets, 
after the year 1250, had endeavoured in this manner to 
exalt an order, against which the most sanguinary and ter- 
rible proceedings had been commenced, (1303 — 1314ii) and 
which was annihilated as a disgrace to humanity. 

ThS miraculous mystery of the Graal, which no one can 
discover unless he is ordained to it, has disappeared. It 
is often named ; Arthur and all the Knights of the Round 
Table set off in search of it ; but they and the poets may 
be compared to men who seek, but who have forgotten 
what they seek after. G-awain, Lancelot, and others find 
the Castle of tJie Graal more than once, as they find 
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other castles, and, if the poet requires it, the Graal often 
appears in resplendent glory, or in the midst of lightning; 
he feasts the Knights with the most exquisite delicacies, he 
performs other miracles but always "sans rime et sans rai- 
son," and Uke Deus ex machina. 

Since they could no longer make honourable mention of 
the templars, it was necessary to invent other means of pre- 
serving the Graal up to the period of the Eound Table; and 
it is found in Joseph of Arimathea, who was considered the 
first British apostle. Gregory of Tours (595) names him 
frequently, and Baronius in 1300 says of him, that he sailed 
from Gaul into Britain, and having preached the Gospel, he 
there closed his life;^ but William of Malmesbury speaks at 
length of Philip as the apostle of the Britons, and in the 
passages quoted, he is stated to be in constant conununica- 
tion with the places where the remembrance of Arthur and 
Avalen was preserved. Gildas, Bede, Nennius, Asser, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, in a word all, even the ecclesiastical 
historians, are silent respecting Joseph of Arimathea till the 
twelfth century, and this leads us to believe that his jour- 
ney to England is an invention of the French and English 
monks of the thirteenth century. Even Chrestien knows 
nothing of him, but he is mentioned by his continuators. It 
is true, that in the ruins of the Abbey of Glastonbury, the fu- 
neral chapel of Joseph is shewn to this day; but that is ex- 
plained, if we recollect that Robert Wingfield, ambassador of 
Henry the Eighth of England, sent to the Emperor Max- 
imilian the First, a book of Joseph and other Saints, 
under the title Discept. super dignitate, &c. Regnorum 
Brittan. et Gall, in Ooncilio Constantiensi habita. He was 
frequently also confounded with Josephus the historian. 



1 ^^Tradunt ex Gallia in Britanniam navigasse, illicque post pnedica- 
tum Eyangelium diem clausisse extremum." 
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the son of Mathathias, and much was attributed to him 
which referred to the other, i 

We will here quote a passage from the Launcelot of Bo- 
ron, in order to shew the difference between the chivalry of 
the templars, of the Proven9al traditions of the Graal, and 
of that which more modern poets understand by their 
knights of the Graal. " L'autre jour, jour de la Pentecöte, les 
chevalliers terrestres (also called La Chevalerie amoreuse) et 
les Chevalliers celestes commencbrent ensemble chevallerie, ils 
commencerent ensemble h, combattre les uns centre les au- 
tres. Les Chevaliers qui sent en p^ch^ mortel, ce sent les 
chevaliers terrestres. Les vrais chevaliers, ce sent les che- 
valiers celestes, qui commencerent la qu^te du St. Graal.**' 

"Les chevaliers terrestres qui avai^nt des yeux et de coBurs 
terrestres, prirent des convertures noires, c'est h, dire, qu'^ils 
etaient converts de p^ch^s et des souillures. Les autres, qui 
etaient les chevalliers celestes, prirent des convertures blan- 
ches, c'est k dire, virginity et chastet^. " (Revue des deux 
mondes. B. 8. p. 692. 

It appeared unjust to the poets that Arthur himself 
should not be King of the Graal. The second and more 
modern part of the romance of Merlin remedies this. Ar- 
thur is the founder of the Round Table; which is now 
made to signify the table at which our Lord supped with his 
apostles; a cratera sent by God is placed upon it, which 
typifies the communion of the good with the wicked. The 
Table, and not the Cup is called the Graal; the cratera has 

1 In the romance of the Sangraal, Alain the great also appears again 
as the faithful companion of Joseph and great grandson of Celidon of 
Kamalot, and is for a long time the hero of the tale ; nor does Conan 
remain without notice ; and although little positive information as to 
the national history is to be obtained, yet this anxious striving after 
great historical names, fully shows the firm resolve of the author to 
invest his poem, both by their aid and the charm of ancient national 
association, with extraordinary interest. 
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disappeared in the East, and its guardians know not where 
it remains. There cannot be a doubt that the ancient 
Welsh Merlin was the first origin of this romance, it also 
describes minutely all the deeds of Arthur, and the love of 
Merlin for Viviane; but every thing concerning the Graal 
is superadded in the most forced manner, though related in 
the same way as in the other romances. In the Proven9al 
tradition, Amfortas receives an incurable wound from the 
bleeding lance, in consequence of having violated the vows 
of the order. The poets of the north of France suppose 
this lance to be that which pierced our Saviour's side. The 
discovery of the lance during the crusades was undoubtedly 
the cause of this transformation, although Charlemagne and 
Otho I. had long possessed it. In like manner the Graal 
was connected with history, by making it the cup of the 
Holy Supper, or the cup in which the blood of our Saviour 
was received; probably in consequence of the discovery of 
the precious cup of which William of Tyre (1174) and all 
other Historians speak {AJhericvs Avium fontivm Chron. 
ad a. 1101. Marinus Sanutus (1321) lib. secret L. III. p. 6. 
c. 4. in G^sta Dei per Francos. Hdinandtis^ (1227) Chron. 
ad an. 720. Jacobm a Voragine in Chron. G^nuense (1244 — 
1298) &c. &c. 

We see on all sides that the poets of the north of France 
entirely lost the ancient signification of the romance of 
the Graal, and enveloped it completely in a christian and 
dogmatic form; that they placed it in the midst of legends 
and relics, and thus abandoned every element which could 
be called Welsh. 
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FABLE THE MABINOGION. 



In recapitulating the results at which we have so far ar- 
rived, we should say that the immediate influence of the 
Welsh traditions upon the literature of France was effect- 
ed by their passage through that country, where they be- 
came imbued with the spirit of French chivalry, and form- 
ed a perfectly new style, of which the tendency was to 
represent the true life and spirit of chivalry. But there is 
also another equally important element, which passed into 
France with these traditions, and Uke them became dif- 
fused over Europe ; this is the ancient popular belief of the 
Welsh and the Bretons, — the ancient Celtic mythology it 
may be called, — ^the wonderful and interesting World of 
Celtic Tales. For, the beneficent fairies who educated 
Lancelot du Lac, the giants conquered by Owain, Tristan, 
and Peredur, the enchanted fountains, the miraculous trees, 
the dragons and serpents, the magic rings, the sorcerer 
Merlin, the Fay Morgana sister of Arthur, these aerial 
spirits which once more resumed their power under Shak- 
speare, do not come from the North nor from the East — 
they are Celtic^ — and all these powers and beings which are 
still religiously preserved in the poetic memory of the peo- 
ple of Brittany and of Wales, who have always been so 
remarkable for their attachment to their ancient literature, 
are of a nature totally different from those which have pass- 
ed from Asia to the West. In the German and Scandina- 
vian religion, belief takes an animated nature, which shows 
itself even after the introduction of Christianity. In them 
nature and genius are not yet separated, and, in this primi- 
tive union, nature appears poetic from the mountains and 
rivers down to animated life. Tlie miraculous beings of the 
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East form still more a world apart, and foreign to man; 
magic does not exist as an elementary spirit in nature, these 
superhuman beings represent less the powers of nature than 
human passions; trees and flowers do not in themselves 
possess an intellectual life, but they shade the dwelling of 
the God, or serve to express these mysteries to man; they 
are symbols, but they are not beings ; we see throughout 
less of internal life than of exterior marvels. 

Supposing that, after the twelfth century, this style had 
entered by Spain from the East into the ideas of the people 
and the chivalric poems, and that these elements had given 
a certain tinge mingled with these ancient fabulous beings, 
and with the belief of the Celts, still we must decidedly 
deny that all is of oriental origin. This cannot be conceded, 
except in so far as that the Celts, like all other nations in 
Europe, had their primitive home in Asia, and might have 
brought with them certain remembrances, of which they 
partook equally with their brethren of the East. 

A belief in superhuman and demoniacal beings, in hidden 
powers of nature and means to possess oneself of them, is 
common to every poeple, and penetrates harmlessly more or 
less into every religion, if it be not perverted by repulsive 
superstition. Jacob Grimm, in his unappreciable work on 
German Mythology, has shewn in what manner this ima- 
ginative World, of which we speak, and which is here call- 
ed the Fdbvlims Kingdom of Tales^ had its first origin, and a 
well founded and reasonable meaning in ancient paganism; 
how, at first, notwithstanding the bloody baptism by the 
sword of Charlemagne, Christianity insensibly bordered on 
pagan ideas, how places sacred to the pagans were chosen 
for christian chapels, how they gradually made the pagan 
divinities subordinate to the one true God of Christianity, 
degrading them to powerless demons and diabolical beings, 
or to goblins and gnomes, and how, at last, the ancient 
belief in these beings was discarded by more enlightened 
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minds, and dismissed to the nursery, to people the fresh and 
infantile imagination with those changeable and etherial 
beings which we meet with in these tales. We do not doubt 
that we could demonstrate a similar progress of the ancient 
belief from the altar of nature to the nursery, amongst the 
Cymry and Bretons, and that we should find amongst 
these people described to us, as possessing such lively 
imagination, and delighting always in fantastic specula- 
tions and curious philosophisms, many more documents 
than among the Germans, where the sources are very 
scarce, and are often derived from the Scandinavians; 
although such a research would present another peculiar 
difficulty, viz. that the Celts very early experienced a Eom- 
an, German, and Scandinavian influence, which produced 
a picture much more varied and complicated than in Ger- 
many, and we feel assured that the ancient pagan belief was 
transformed among the Celts much earlier in the Childrens^ 
Tales, because Christianity penetrated much sooner into 
Wales and Armorica than into Germany and Scandinavia. 

But we, must not here enter more largely into the his- 
tory of this civilization, we must confine ourselves to unra- 
velling these stories only as far as they are mixed with the 
traditions of Arthur; for it is those traditions that have occa- 
sioned the circulation of these tales throughout Europe. We 
find that this species of poetry is, at first, exclusively dis- 
played in the most ancient continental poems, of which the 
subject is the achievements and adventures of Arthur's 
Knights. These poems correspond so entirely with those 
Welsh stories called Mabinogion, that we have only to 
resolve the question whether the Mabinogion are the origin 
of the French romances, or vice versa, that is to say, feeble 
imitations of those eminently poetic creations of the period 
when chivalry was at its height. 

The word Mabinogion is translated Tales for Children, 
or by Tales in general; and Lady Charlotte Guest, in a 
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very pleasing letter, has dedicated her translation of the 
Mabinogion to her own children, but we doubt whether 
this title would have been employed in the twelfth century 
in the same Bense, Tradition and fables are always sup- 
posed to contain faith and doubt. A tale is a dream of 
truth, with tlie full conciousness that it is but a dream. 
The relater knows that he repeats an imaginative poem. 
The manners of nations are reflected in the lives of indivi- 
duals, and as, in mature age, man can only return to the 
fancies and pleasnrea of childhood and youth as to a dream, 
so, in like manner, a people cannot look upon their past 
history and historical traditions as fables, until they have 
long since passed that period, and have advanced to a much 
higherdegree of civilization. Inthe poems of the most ancient 
bards, we find Owain, Peredur, (J«raint, and others, men- 
tioned as warriors, fighting with Arthur against the Saxons; 
these persons belong to history equally with Arthur. In the 
Mabinogion their historical character is annihilated with 
that of Arthur, who here appears in the same light as in 
the French romances, a spectator of the exploits of his com- 
panions ; his court is the rendezvous of his heroes, whose ad- 
ventures no longer appear as patriotic expeditions. 80 long ae 
the people faithfully believed in the truth of the traditions 
of Arthur and his heroes, these Mabinogion could not have 
been composed. But we are aware of the tendency of tra- 
dition to amplification. This tendency does not show itself 
capriciously, but follows the general laws of nature, and 
only operates when the mind and body are satisfied. It 
consequently appears in this case, that tradition could not 
proceed to separate and enlarge on the histories of persons 
who had hitherto only acted a secondary part, until the 
glory of Arthur had attained its height, and the people began 
to find a monotony in the constantly repeated history of one 
person, and sought to replace it hy fresh subjects. The 
bards and minstrels would then endeavor to 
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feelings yriih respect to this ancient personage by the addi- 
tion of new farcts, over which they diffused a higher interest, 
by interweaving them with ancient and celebrated occur- 
ences. We have already seen, from the testimony of Nennius, 
the manner in which, as early as the ninth century, the origi- 
nal Arthur and his histories are amplified. In the Welsh 
Archaiology p. 167, 175, &c. we find dialogues between 
Arthur, Kai, and Glewlwyd, between Arthur and Gwen- 
hwyvar, between the latter and Eliwlod, and between Tris- 
tan and Gwalchmai, which the learned Turner places in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries; they prove that these histo- 
rical heroes, like their chief, often received a fabulous glory, 
biit we do not find any trace of those elements of chivalry 
which we shall hereafter describe more minutely. While tra- 
ditions were thus added to, the Celtic fables and tales would 
also require a greater extension, as well as a poetical worship, 
for a stationary condition cannot be imagined where a real 
existence is demonstrated; it is only in Wales, or perhaps 
in Brittany also that authentic proofs could be produced, of 
where and at what time they were combined with ancient 
historical remembrances. In the Mabinogion in general, 
the opposition still exists, — Christianity and Paganism are 
completely opposed to each other. The giants and black 
men, those savage, sanguinary and inhuman beings who so 
often appear, belong to Paganism, while the heroes of the 
tale are always good Christians, but the dogmatic tincture 
of Christianity is always wanting in these stories, and if 
their antiquity and purely Welsh origins, were not even still 
more evident from the intimate connexion with the local- 
ities, manners, and customs of the country, we should say 
that one of the strongest proofs of it existed in our inability 
any where to discover in them the hand of a priest or even 
of a monk. Courage and strength form the basis of Chi- 
valry; faith, honour and love, only serve to give it a 
higher vocation or consecration. Strength and courage are 

ic 
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also the characteristic traits of the heroes of the Mabi- 
nogion, but Faith remaios at the bottom, even more than 
in our own Niebelungelied; it never forms the motive of 
actions; Honour is not yet very sensitive or refined, it is 
only introduced into the Mabinogion to prove stren^h and 
courage; and with regard to Lore, the women appear more 
exacting than the men, who constantly say that there is no 
lady whom they love more than such a one, or such a one, 
but do not always prove it by their actions. In the Mabi- 
nogion we can, therefore, only discover the first slight traces 
of the dawn of Chivalry. These Heroes are called March- 
awg, which Lady 0. Guest, in spcalciDg of Owain, translates, 
and, no doubt justly. Knight. But thoy are Itnights before 
whom the Seraphim of the Crusades had not yet carried 
the cross, — Knights whose hearts had not yet been softened 
by the soft gales of Provence and Spain, although they 
were more prepared to receive them than the bards of the 
sixth century, who knew nothing of this species of adora- 
tion. In the ninth century the bards had probably ex- 
_ hausted in the histories of the deeds of Arthur, the iinter- 
est which this avidity for aehievementB and physical strength 
had excited, but they gained a variety by recalling this an- 
cient world of fable; there they found giants and dragons 
to combat, demoniacal powers to contend with, fairies to 
amuse them; in short, a world made expressly, for these 
indefatigable and invincible warriors. In this consisted the 
interest that procured for these tales, which must, of neces- 
sity, have existed in the eleventh century, that extraordinary 
reception from the French and the Normans, who were their 
untiring auditors. This reception would, on the other side, 
animate Wales and Brittany to improve still further in this 
fertile branch of poetry. William the Conqueror profited 
by this thirst for exploits in order to subdue England; the 
Church for the expeditions against Toledo and the Saracens, 
and for the Crusades in the East; and it did not cease so 
long as chivalry cxistnd, and bodily strength retained its full 
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value. The dignity of knighthood was not hereditary, but 
purely individual; it was the reward of merit, and its value 
depended on the person who bore it. Bodily strength and 
the sword procured glory; which was the greater, if the 
hero withstood the attack alone and without succour. The 
heroes of the Mabinogion are knights-errant, who all seek 
adventures separately, and it was this, which above all, en- 
gaged the attention of the listening knight, who, placing 
himself in the situation of the hero, ruminated over the 
wonders of the tale as if he himself had witnessed them. 

The Peredur of the Red Book of Hergest is the most 
certain proof we have of a higher antiquity than 1150, and 
of the pure tradition of the Cymry without any French 
admixture, for it is perfectly free from any trace of the 
Graal which was so soon after interwoven with the tradi- 
tions of Arthur. There is not a single French or English 
poem existing in which Perceval could be introduced in con- 
nexion with the Graal; and the latter became so generally 
known together with his hero, and created so great an 
interest, that we consider it psychologically impossible that 
a poet should have undertaken to separate the Graal and Per- 
cival. On the contrary, history teaches us that of all kinds of 
literature poetry has the strongest tendency to possess it- 
.self of new elements and to wander from its original source. 
Peredur is an invaluable document as regards the fiction of 
the Graal; but the same Mabinogi likewise proves that it 
is a recent compilation, and that the Tale existed long be- 
fore it was committed to writing ; for it refers in several 
places to anterior histories. Page 353, "And Peredur was 
entertained by the Empress fourteen years, as the story 
relates^'''' and page 359, "And the story relates nothing 
further of Gwalchmai respecting this adventure.'" 

Thus it is not a fiction, it is not a fable, but it is a tra- 
ditition perpetuated by writing. But nevertheless, it is a 
Mabinogi, i. e. according to Owen's Welsh Dictionary, 
Jv/cenile Instruction. We would propose this explanation; 
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tlie Red Book of Hergeat was a guide for the instruction of 
young bards, it was a means, whereby the huge and un- 
formed mass of objects could be retained in the memory; 
but to give life, spirit, and ornament, to these drily related 
tales was reserved for the oral instruction of the master; if 
he had a tale written with the same spirit and imagination 
with which the Bard (the cantor hietoricu») recited it 
aloud, wo should have a very different work before us to 
those which are in no way distinguished by beauty of com- 
position, and which we may compare to mere skeletons — as 
helps only to the memory, and books for the use of youth, and 
which, in thai form, do not appear to us much more ancient 
than the manuscript in which they are found. Even if the 
poetry of the Welsh had arrived at its period of decay in 
the twelfth century, such works would not have been reckon- 
ed as belonging to the Art, On the other hand, Wales was 
not so raised above the civilization of the rest of Britain and 
the continent, that it should then present these tales, which 
excited an enthusiastic interest in the most distinguished men 
of the ageaa Stories for Children! We must draw atten- 
tion to the circumstance that in the different compilations of 
the same story, as Iwain, Tristan, and Lancelot, and Erec, 
both in France and England, we see the most remarkable 
variations, together with certain adventures which are to be 
found in all, rendering it impossible to reduce tliem all to one 
common source. As they were perfectly new to the French, 
we cannot imagine that the French themselves should have 
invented these variations on their first introduction. But 
this difficulty is easily explained, if we seek for the common 
origin in the oral Tradition which was differently modified 
in the mouth of each Welsh Bard or Tale-teller. The out- 
line which chance presented to the French clerk, always 
eager for novelty and reading, to reduce it to writing, was 
put into French verse in different ways by different per- 
sons, and time tliese romances wore formed. 
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CHAPTER IL 



INFLUENCE OF WELSH TRADITION ON THE 
LTTERATURE OF GERMANY. 



In the preceding chapter it was necessaiy to enter into 
minnteness of detail, as it seemed to us more important to 
follow the Influence of the Celtic traditions on French 
literature in its interior developements, than to verify a 
fact generally known ; and because the first passage of tradi- 
tion into a strange land — ^it might almost be said into a new 
world — ^was of much higher importance than its posterior 
progress. Henceforth we shall only follow its exterior his- 
tory, since the causes which rendered France capable of 
receiving the Celtic traditions had, for the most part, the same 
operation as in Germany, and consequently do not need repe- 
tition. It was not until the end of the twelfth century that 
Germany, which received these traditions through the me- 
dium of the North of France, and not direct from Wales, be- 
came acquainted with that class of romances of the Knights 
of the Bound Table, which we have already placed in the 
second epoch. They comprise the romances of Lancelot 
du Lac, by Ulric von Zatzikofer; Erek and Enid, by Hart- 
maun von Aue; I vain, the Chevalier au Lion, by the same 
author; and Tristan, by Eilhart von Hobergen; all belong- 
ing to the last ten years of the twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; Percival, by Wolfran von Eschen- 
bach, 1205; Wigalois, by Wiret von Grafenburg, 1212; 
Tristan and Isolde, by Godfrey of Strasburg, 1214; con- 
tinued by Ulric Thürheim, and Heinrieh von Freiburg, 
1240 — 1250; Wigamur and Lohengrin, about 1300; and 
many others. They all refer to and rest upon the French 
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poema, but cannot properly be called translations, for each 
of these poets evinces the German tendency to reflection; 
they generally adhere to thoir models very faithfully as to 
fa«ta, but, with regard to motives, which seldom appear at 
all in the French, they follow their own understanding; and 
when they cannot discover good reasons for the extraordi- 
nary actions of their heroes, they frequently rely on their 
own Muse, ("Fran- A venture") or excuse themselves and 
complain to their learned translator, for few of these Poet- 
Knigbta could read or write that they should be obliged to 
relate such strange adventures. In this manner the Ger- 
man character became engrafted on the French romances; 
the poet always accompanies the actions he relates, with 
his own remarks and reasonings, or gives them German 
forms and motives, rendering these poems the richest 
source of the history of Chivalry and the private life of 
thö age. 

Chivalry was in its prime during the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The court of the Landgrave Hermann 
of Thüringen, at Eiscnbach, in 1215, was the rendezvous 
of the poets, and the centre of all that was most intellectual 
and civilized, as the Court of Weimar was in our own time. 
Emperors and Princes were themselves poets, and honoured 
the art; and the finest lyric poetry was only practiced by 
princes, tho highest nobility and knights ; while song 
formed a necessary accomplishment in the society of the 
nobles. But after the death of the Emperor Frederic the Se- 
cond, misfortune and dissension spread over Germany, and 
poetry soon fell from its resplendent height, and was no 
more re-established during the middle ages. 

We have already seen, that the exaltation of the temporri 
knight was the idea of the French romancers, wliich accounts 
for the great interest they excited in the nobles and knights 
of Germany. Butaamallpart is preserved; an immensenum- 
ber of poems having been lost through the ignorance of 
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priests, from the rudeness of later times, and in the devour- 
ing flames of the Thirty years War. The German authors 
preserved the French form of two very short rhyming iambic 
stanzas; but the language which at first moved heavily and 
awkwardly in this foreign shape, constantly developed itself 
more freely, and gained a flexibility and pliability, united to 
great energy, until the language of Wolfran von Eschenbach, 
and Godfrey of Strasburg, attained a perfection which 
would bear a comparison with all that is beautiful and per- 
fect in other times. In arranging these foreign romances, a 
poetic spirit was cultivated at the same time with the lan- 
guage. The more ancient poets were contented if their re- 
lations enlivened the thoughtful and soothed the unfortunate, 
they expected that their auditors should be pleased, and 
found them so ; but they soon discovered, from their ten- 
dency to explain every motive, that it was necessary to 
arrange each tale, in order to make a whole; to shorten 
those episodes whose solution was not to be found in the 
model before them, and to give to their images a consistent 
character; and it is very satisfactory to find a decided im- 
provement in the works of the same poet, as in the case of 
Hartman von Aue. 

While in France the Celtic traditions encountered the 
national tradition of Charlemagne, which they could nei- 
ther keep back nor unite with themselves, the French ro- 
mances found a heroic and national tradition in Germany, 
in which Siegfried von Niederland, the Burgundian kngs 
at Worms, Bang Etzel, Theodoric and Hermanrich, form 
the principal characters, and whose origin can be traced to 
pagan antiquity, where they mingle with the Scandinavian 
MythsB and are lost. Until the tenth century this tradi- 
tion was preserved only in the national songs; but, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, even the clerks themselves did 
not disdain to celebrate the exploits of these heroes in Latin 
hexameters. The great epic of the Niebelungen first appears 
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in I2IO9 tmiting the most ancient tales of Siegfiried with 
the history of the fall of the House of Burgundy, and soon 
after with a number of other national traditions, some at 
which are of still older date, and bear on their surfEMM 
the character of the chivalry of their age, showing how the 
chivalrous spirit of the French romances, when transplant- 
ed into Germany, had influenced even these popular poets. 
But still their general purport always differs from that of 
Arthurian romances, in the same manner that the Tradi- 
tions of Charlemagne in France remained distinct from them. 
The most ancient poems are all composed in the well 
known long quatrain strophes of the Niebelungen; the 
chivalric poets did not make use of rhymes in couplets 
until the second half of the thirteenth century, when they 
began also to understand these traditions, and previous to 
this period we can not discern any really artistical princi- 
ple. ,In short, their songs were destined for a different 
audience, for the people and not, like the French ro- 
mances, for the nobility, who would sing of the glories of 
chivalry. It is this which occasions the ancient paganism 
to which they owe their origin to appear through the seve- 
ral forms of Christianity that invests the heroes of the 
national tradition, such as the fierce Hagen,the savage Monk 
Ilsan, the revengeful Ohrienibild, Brunhild, Siegfried, &c. 
Wolfran von Eschenbach is the first who attained the 
highest degree of poetic art, in his Perceval. He is per- 
fectly aware of his talents, and that he need not shrink from 
the high task he has imposed upon himself in this work. 
"(Si ttntornaj^m ilH £tc5 on 9Rann, 

Der Gange^crtM ^o^l prüfen tann ; 
Der 5al ^j^c fonii aom 9ltc5cm )u iä)abm, 
Un J e« in HcMicfee fUmtt ju tlähtn.^" 

1 ^^Tliis poem was undertaken by one, who knows how to appreciate 
that which is worthy of being song : who can separate the noble from 
what is mean, and can clothe it in beautiful verse.'' 
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He considers that his poem should be a mirror for both 
sexes; it should regulate their life, their actions, their love, 
and their hatred. He blames the narrowmindedness of 
those who desire to hear tales, without attending to the 
good advice contained in them ; who hasten to the conclusion 
merely to satisfy their own curiosity ; for them, his trou- 
ble and his work are all in vain, since his relation goes 
in at one ear and out at the other; they would shoot an 
arrow without drawing the bow, — ^but a block or an elm 
stick would comprehend the sense of his poetry better than 
they ! (See Percival, translated by San Marte, Magde- 
burg, 1836, pp. 4. 232. 170. 556.) This confidence in 
himself rests on the firm basis of the clearness of his own 
views, upon a perfect knowledge of his subject, upon the 
high artistical and ethical point of view from whence he had 
seized the sublime idea which was hidden in the Proven9al 
tradition of the Graal, and which he knew how to vivify, 
till he inspired the rude mass before him with an immortal 
spirit; his predecessors had but a slight foreknowledge of 
this manner of treating a poetical subject, a manner which 
has created a new era in the epic poetry of Germany. He 
rendered himself so independent of the material of the tra- 
dition, that the unprincipled Hfe of the Round Table, its 
vain splendour and ambitious ostentation, the savage 
champion Segramors, the detracting Kai, the Gramoflanz, 
and the celebrated feasts of Pentecost in the court of Arthur, 
are frequently the subject of his bitter irony. 

From a comparison of Percival with the Titurel, we per- 
ceive the manner in which Wolfran drew his Percival from a 
shapeless accumulated mass in the romance of Kiot, and form- 
ed and polished it into a perfect and beautiful whole : rejecting 
all that did not answer his intentions. His extraordinary 
mind warmed with its celestial fire another equally great 
and original genius, who felt himself impelled to a similar un- 
dertaking. We allude to Godfrey of Strasbourg: without 
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imitation endowed with a free spirit and a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, a finished taste, and a eptendour 
of language, which no one, eitlier since or previously, haa 
ever been able to attain, be made himself master of the 
Breton tradition of Tristan and Isolde, and named Thomas 
of Brittany as bia predecessor. Commencing at the same 
point as Wolfran, viz, that material tradition la not dead, 
and that it receives life from the use that is made of it, still, 
he is perfectly different from Wolfran. The opinion of 
Wolfran, not only upon the unprofitableness of the heroes 
of the Breton romances, hut of chivalry in general, if it 
were not at once animated by efforts of mind to attain the 
highest good, and to combat the enemies of the heart; and 
his profound manner of regarding the world in connexion 
with God, threatened to overthrow the whole of that ideal 
world, in which the poets and nobles seriously imagined 
they should find the object of pursuit, and thus to annihi- 
late all that had been regarded as tho most sublime poetry, 
and the most noble oxerciso of intellectual life. Godfrey of 
Strasbourg opposes this with all the force of genius. In 
his romance, he cultivates this ideal world with an irresistible 
charm, and the more easily obtains the general suffrage, 
from making love the pivot on which his story turns. But 
although the two autliors are as opposite as fancy and re- 
flection, as the most joyous gaiety and the most profound 
gravity, as amusement and wisdom, or, as the enjoyment 
of the present and the struggle for eternal happiness ; yet 
both agree in no longer considering these French romances 
as real traditions, as was formerly the opinion in France, 
but as works of imagination, composed for entertainment, 
and to form a collection of good examples. This new 
opinion is first clearly given in the didactic poem "Der 
Wälsehe Gast," by Thomassin, 1216. Ho enumerates 
good and useful books for children, and says, "Girls should 
hear, of the Ladv Enid of Galiena, Blanchefleur. and Soi 
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amour; and youths, of Gravain, Erec, I vain, Arthur, Tris- 
tan, Segramors, Kalogriant, and Percival.*" 

2Ba« dnor j^iJrm mi Wen M; 
^itt ik )tt linne fommen iint 
S)te ^uQm an&or^ bann ik ^xni 
@müitttt mtim, baj Ut war. 
SBann Ik inUn f>ttlaim gar 
S)k ®pa, bU nW mt iint, 
Datmt icft'imt iint Ui dbint 

These stories, says he, consist of fanciful images and inven- 
tions proper to amuse children and peasants, but more ad- 
vanced youth should find pleasure, and seek for good council, 
in listening to truth itself. We find in him the matter of 
fact mind of mature age, which, having lost all youthful 
enthusiasm, and abandoned every chivalrous idea, no longer 
recognizes the true point of view in which these traditions 
were formerly regarded and propagated. The same opinion 
is expressed in more recent didactic poems, in Vridankes- 
Bescheidenheit, 1230; in the Eenner of Hugo von Trim- 
burg, 1300 ; in König Tirol, and Friedebraut, his son; in 
Wiesbek and Wiesbekin, of the same period, which contain 
^ good advice from a knight to his son, and from a mother to 
her daughter. Every thing in this life finds its antitype : 
and thus we see a whimsical tendency to carry the crea- 
tions of imaginative poetry into every day life, in opposition 
to the dry and practical view taken by the above authors. 
We recollect the two fanciful expeditions which Ulric von 
Lichtenstein relates at length in his poetical autobiogra- 
phy, a work which carries the stamp of truth in every 
line. He sent a circular from Venice to all the Kniglits 
of Lombardy, Friaul, Carinthia, Styria, Austria, and Bo- 
hemia, informing them, that out of regard to them, the God- 
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desa Venas intends to set oat to teach them how they 
might merit the love of noble ladies. Whatever knight 
cornea to meet and break a lance with her, receivea a gold 
ring in reward, which he must aeud to the lady of his affec- 
tions. If Madame Venns overthrows the knight, he must 
prostrate himaelf towards the four comers of the earth, in hon- 
our of his lady, but if she ia vanquished by a knight, he 
receives all the horaea that alie brings with her. He gives 
very minute detaila of the grand procession of fantastic 
masks which took place in 1220. 

Another time this rich Austrian knight undertook a 
similar toumay, as King Arthur, returning from Paradise 
to re-establish the Bound Table. Each knight who desired 
to become a member of this society must break three lances 
with the King without faihng; he is then admitted, and 
receives the name of one of the knights of the Bound 
Table; Albert von Amstein was called Segramora; Hein- 
rich von Spiegelburg, Lancelot; Nicholas von Lebenburg, 
Tristan; von Erchenger Landesehre, Iwain; Heinrich von 
Lichtenatein, Gawain ; &c. &c. 

In 1452 — 1458, a Suabian champion, called Georg von 
Echingen traversed the whole of Burgundy, France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal; at Oeuta conquered a gigantic 
Moor, embarked at Bhodes, visited' the Holy Sepulchre, 
and at last, returned to his country laden with jewels and 
honourable gifts, tlie reward of hia chivalrous bravery. In 
a Toumay at Worms, even the Emperor Maximilian 
fought with a knight-errant, Claude de Battre, who had 
challenged all the knighthood of Germany, and defeated 
him gloriously. 

Although theae extravagances were principally excited 
by the romances of Arthur, and formed, not the rule, but 
the exceptions, yet we cannot disavow that theae roman- 
ces and real life infiuenced each other in many ways, and 
that the many fine traits of honour, bravery, noble-mii 
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edness, and devotedness in the romances touched the heart 
and induced similar actions in real life. In every age the 
leading tastes of a people have been created and favored 
by the predominating direction of literature, which, again 
on the other hand, receives a modification from them. 

The fall of chivalry rendered the decay of poetry inevi- 
table. Chivalry, so bright and so splendid, fell with the 
fourteenth century, and was changed into the unholy law 
of right to the strongest. Internal dissensions divided Ger- 
many, and the victory of the Papal Hierarchy over the 
Boman Empire produced its well-known fruits. Art had 
perished under the pressure of the times ; many of the no- 
bles became robbers, and the middle classes in the 
towns had not yet become sufficiently enlightened to pa- 
tronize poetry. The ancient poets were still read, but the 
age that produced them had passed away ! It was at this 
period that the romances, which we have designated above 
as belonging to the third epoch, were introduced into Ger- 
many; but there was no longer the spirit and the faculty 
to enliven them, as WoKran, Godfrey, and Hartmann had 
animated the old romances. They are merely dry and 
faithful translations into a language which had degenerated 
almost to rudeness, and speak of facts that the world 
could no longer comprehend or admire. To this period be- 
longs the poem "Der aventiire Krone'' by Heinrich von 
dem Turlin, about 1250, although he approached more 
nearly to ä better time, and particularly the cyclical and 
gigantic work of Ulric Fiirterer, in the service of Duke 
Albrecht IV. of Bavaria; who, about 1478, united in one 
work all the romances of the Graal and the Bound Table, 
making use of the most recent French romances, as well as 
the works of Wolfran and Albrecht, (Titurel.) The list 
of chapters will show how and from whence he had drawn 
for his compilations. 
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Ohapter 1. Of the origin of the order of heroes and 
knights, of the Trojan war, and the Argonautic Expedition. 
(From the Brut d'Angleterre and Conrad von Würtsburg.) 

Chapter 2. Of Merlin. (French.) 

3. Of Grandin and Gumoret, (from the Percival 

of WoKran.) 

4. Of Tschoinatulander and Sigune, (from the 

Titurel of Albrecht.) 

5. Of Percival, (from Wolfran.) 

6. Of Lohengrin, (from a German poem which 

rests on unknown French poems.) 

7. Of Floris and Wigalois, (from a German 

poem.) 

8. Of Siegfried of Ardemont, (French.) 

9. Of Meleranz of France. 

10. Of Ivain, (from Hartmann.) 

11. Of Persibein. 

12. Of Knight Poytislier. 

13. Of Lancelot, (from the French romance.) 
The Celtic traditions still formed a part of German litera- 
ture, but they were without life and spirit : — ^they had no 
longer any influence. 

The influence of the Titurel of Albrecht upon literature, 
about 1350, was much greater, and the talent which shone 
in this poem eclipsed nearly all the rest; it rests principally 
upon the Percival of Wolfran, and upon the Proven9al tradi- 
tion of Percival, both so diflerent from the romances of the 
Graal, of the North of France: thus it has nothing to do 
with Welsh tradition, and does not belong to this enquiry. 

The last traces of Arthur were preserved in short, ludi- 
crous, and very improper tales, sucli as Ginevra's Miracu- 
lous Mantle, mentioned in Lancelot du Lac ; the Miracu- 
lous Horn, and other inventions below literary criticism. 
After the discovery of printing, the Percival of Wolfran, 
and the Titurel of Albrecht, were printed the first among 
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the foreign romances, 1477, together with the national 
poems ; at a latter period, Tristan and Lancelot were the 
only ones added, — a proof that the romances of Arthur 
were then little sought after. They disappeared entirely with 
the reformation, until, in the middle of the last century, 
our ancient German literature was discovered, as it were, 
anew. 

We will sum up, in a few words, the result of what we 
have advanced. The traditions of Wales became a very 
important part of German literature in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and were the subject of the poetry of art, (Kunst- 
poesie) so called in opposition to popular poetry, (Volkspoe- 
sie). They became a medium of developement, not only 
for language, but also for the esthetic art of the poets; they 
influenced the conventional life of chivalry, as well as the 
moral education of the nobles; but when all the elements 
in practical life which had formerly caused their origin had 
perished, then they also lost all their influence and sunk 
into oblivion. 
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CHAPTER III. 



INFLUENCE OF WELSH TRADITION ON 
LITERATURE OF SCANDINAVIA. 

So long aa the hostile expeditiona of the Angles, the Sax- 
ons, the Danes, and the Normans, from Hengist and Horaa 
down to Canute, disturbed England, it would have been 
most difficult, if not impossible, to disseminate the Cel- 
tic traditions in Scandinaria. For, in the beginning, it 
was this very period that gave birth to these Welsh tradi- 
tions; and at a later time, war had so divided the nations, 
that, as we have before said, England itself could not re- 
ceive the Welsh traditions by the side of the northern. 
There, the Germanic and Scandinavian traditions disputed 
the priority, like the Anglo-Saxons and Danes; and the 
admixture of national Germanic and Scandinavian tradi- 
tions and the ancient mythology of the North with Chris- 
tianity, so early introduced into Britain ; the struggle be- 
tween the more softened manners of the Anglo-Saxons and 
those of the savage bands of pirate-invaders from the 
North, form precisely the characteriaic elements of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. For the Annals of Alfred of Aeserius say, 
'■'■Baxonica poemata die noctuque solus auditor relatis alio- 
rum Bsepissime audiens, docibilismemoriter retinebat;*" and 
in another place, "Baxonicog Hbros recitare et maxime carmi- 
na Sasonica memoriter diacere non deainebat;" bo that the 
poemata Saxonica are nothing more than the Germanic na- 
tional traditions which were early propagated in Scandina- 
via, and whose existence in England is also confirmed by 
"The Traveller's Song." In Uke manner the ancient g 
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alogies of the Heptarchy, which all go back to Woden (the 
Odin of and the North, the Wadon of Germany,) confirm the 
fact of the Anglo-Saxons' attachment to their traditions. 
In the poem BeowuK, the scene is laid in Denmark, with 
her Isles in the Baltic; Sweden, the south shore of the 
Baltic; Friesland, and the country of the Franks. In the 
battle of Brunanburg, in Beorthnoth, &c. their Kings are 
praised as the conquerors of the Northmen; and, as far as 
we have been able to discover, no mention whatever is made of 
wars with the Welsh. Wales is also entirely excluded from 
the most ancient Scandinavian poems, although in almost 
every one, it is related how the heroes travel and make expe- 
ditions into Ireland, Scotland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
the eastern and southern coasts of England, and even Ice- 
land and Greenland. But the Northman only carried back 
dead booty to his icy country — ^he brought no intellectual 
riches. It would be more reasonable to speak of a northern 
influence on the traditions of Wales; for according to 
G^ofirey^^ Monmouth, Arthur conquers Hibernia, Iceland, 
Gothland, and the Orkneys; he places the Saxon Lot, fa- 
ther of Walwan (Gwalchmai or Gawain) upon the throne 
of Norway; and again in the German Perceval, taken from 
Kiot, Lot is named as coming "from Norway." The same 
poem mentions an Isenhart, a Fridebrant of Scotland, 
Schiltung, Hernant, and Herlinde, all Grerman and Scan- 
dinavian names. The heroes of Greenland (Gruonlani) 
are mentioned, a country perfectly well known to the Sa- 
gas of Scandinavia, but into which the Britons had never 
penetrated. Now, as the tales of Herlinde and Fridebrant, 
as well as Schiltung, are known from other Grerman poems, 
it is evident that they have been mixed with the Breton- 
French tales. 

We have before said that, from the earliest times, tlie 

traditions of Arthur had received a tone of Christianity ; 
their dissemination would therefore be more diflScult among 

M 
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a pagan people, whose nationality was of so different a cha- 
racter. It was not until the year 1000, that Christianity- 
began to shed its light over Scandinavia, and oven long af- 
ter that period it was regarded as a doctrine (Comp. La 
Kriatai Saga) which could easily be interchanged with pa- 
ganism ; yet, it was Christianity alone which once more 
brought these nearly forgotten countries into notice, Adam 
of Bremen, about 1070, says, "To those who pass the 
Danish Islands another world opens towards Sweden or 
Norway, which are two extensive kingdoms in the north 
entirely unknown to our own world."' The seed planted by 
Ansgarius and Bimbert grew slowly, and did not take deep 
root 'before the first half of the twelfth century. About 
the same time literature commenced in these nations, prin- 
cipally among the Icelanders, who may justly be styled a 
nation of narrative writers. 

Between 87i and 934, a republic had been formed in 
Iceland by Scandinavian emigrants, principally men of 
wealth and distinction, who, discontented with their fortime 
in their own country, or oppressed by thoBO more powerful 
than themselves, sought refuge in this distant island. It 
preserved its independence for four centuries, keeping up a 
brisk commerce with the mother country, Norway. It was 
considered, even in Scandinavia, that the Icelanders posses- 
sed the ancient songs of the North, and the most authentic 
knowledge of its antiquity. All the most ancient Scandi- 
navian chronicles confirm this. It was in Iceland that this 
ancient poetry, founded by Odin and the Gods, was the 
longest used; but being of pagan origin, it became con- 
stantly more artificial after the belief in paganism had died 
away. The Scald preserved his place at the court of the 



' "Tranacuntibus ioaulüa Dnnorum alter munduB aperitur in Sueoo- 
ninm vel Nordnianniain, quee sunt duo latissimciAquilonibus regno, et 
nostro orbi fere incognita." 
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northern kings long after the introduction of Christianity; 
he held, at the same time, the office of historian, which 
was always occupied by natives. The songs of the Scalds, 
originally propagated solely from memory, were by this 
means more carefully preserved. When a song had been 
recited, another learnt it by heart, and there are instances of 
the accustomed recompense having been refused to Scalds 
who had not remained a sufficient time at the court for this 
purpose. (Müller, Sagabibliothek, Snegle, Halls, Thattr.) 
Tales were recited with these songs, and became a source of 
great amusement both at the popular meetings and at court. 
In this way, the most ancient traditions of the noblest 
families in Iceland, and of the kings of the North, took 
their rise. They rested on the testimony of the Scalds, 
and were easily distinguished by their general character 
from those later tales which were entirely fictitious. It 
was not until 240 years had passed, that traditions were 
committed to writing. Thus a noble tradition, which 
had been carefully prepared by art when it existed only 
orally, soon passed into a literature which is distinguished 
for having exclusively made use of the mother tongue, then 
spoken in the three kingdoms of the North. The most 
celebrated name in this literature is Sno^ro Sturleson, bom 
in 1178; he became Lagman in Iceland, and larl in Nor- 
way, and died, fighting for his country, in the last struggle 
for liberty, in Iceland. He wrote a history of the kings 
of Norway, or, according to his own words, for strictly 
speaking he only collected materials and arranged them, 
he recorded the ancient traditions of the kings who had 
reigned over the kingdoms of the North, as he found them 
in the songs of the Scalds, in the genealogies of the kings 
and chiefs, and in the memory of erudite men. The more 
modern prose Edda also bears his name, although this col- 
lection of the MythaB of the Gods, and interpretations of 
wars, of metre, and of the images of pagan poetry, was gra- 
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dually formed by the labours of several persons. It was 
destined for the instruction of younger Scalds, and it proves 
that the ancient poetry was retained much kter among the 
Icelanders as a learned art. 

The ancient mythological songs, to which the more mo- 
dem Edda refers, are almost all preserved. They are found 
in the poetic and more ancient Edda of Sämund, (from the 
priest Saemund the learned, who died in 1133, and is 
regarded as the author of this collection.) It also contains 
those heroic traditions which, founded on the remembrance 
of the great migration of nations, are here preserved in 
their primitive and pagan form, while those in Germany 
underwent a Christian transformation; on this account, 
therefore, they are invaluable in tracing the history of 
German traditions. 

This is the national literature of Scandinavia, and we 
find a similar one in tlieTioroic traditions of Germany, and 
in the traditions of Charlemagne in France. If we consi- 
der the purport of this literature, at once so completely 
national and e.ssentially pagan; if we consider the office 
of the Scalds as court historians, who, like the Welsh 
bards, watched over the honour of the reigning family and it« 
patriotic attachments; and if we remember the geographical 
situation of Scandinavia, whose pohtical stato in the middle 
o£ the twelfth century was equally isolated, and whose com- 
merce was confined to the North of Germany, and consider 
the continual civil wars, we can comprehend that the time 
was not yet arrived when a foreign tradition could be trans- 
planted to this ancient and unchanging Land of the North. 
There was no commerce with Wales or Brittany ; and 
having seen how the Breton traditions began to spread in 
France about the year IISO, we are convinced that they 
could not enter Scandinavia previous to the change from 
their primitive to their chivalric form. To eflect this, Chi^ 
valry itself must have taken root in the North, v 



, which di^HH 
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not take place in Denmark and Norway until the end of 
the twelfth <^ntury. In 1113, under King Niels, there 
were no horsemen trained to arms; the first military fief 
was given under Swen in 1150, and it was only about 1180 
that the states, nobles, clergy, and peasants, began to occupy 
a fixed i^ace in the country. Sweden remained nearly a 
century behind in .civilization. In 1280, under Magnus, a 
oavalry service of nobles was first formed; under him the 
dignity of Knight became a personal honour for the nobles, 
whose classification henceforth resembles the knighthood of 
other nations. Arnoldus Lubecensis, about 1209, says of 
the Danes, "Owing to their brisk commerce with Germany, 
the Danes have already adopted German customs, and imi- 
tate other countries in their dress and arms.^^ In conse- 
quence of the exercise of chivalry, the Dane^ carried away 
the prize in combats on horseback. The sciences also were 
not neglected, since the nobles, in order that their sons 
i^hould not only study the sciences, but be instructed in 
Catholicism, were accustomed to send them to Paris, where 
they became acquainted with the French language and literar 
ture, and obtained some knowledge of the arts and theolo- 
gy. We find the same thing in Sweden in 1300, and 
ihere still exists a letter from Archbishop John at UpsaJ^ 
(1291,) which contaixu9 rules for young Swedes studying ai 
Paris^ and who lived there in a private house destined to 
that purpose, and received a portion (Ä the tithes of the 
chapter of Upsal for their maintenance» Great numbers of 
Norwegians and Icelanders went to the continent for in- 
struction. An obituary of the convent of St, Blasien at 
Reichenau, near the lake of Constance, which extends from 
the ninth to the twelfth century, eijumerates, in the last 
pages, a great number of Icelanders and Scandinavians in 
general, who are mentioned, some as clergy, and some as 
laymen. Adenais, roi d' Armes, roi des Minstrels, roi des 
Biibauds, at the court of Henry III. of Brabant, or of Philip 
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in. of France, bom, 1240, aeeniH to be correct, when he 
affirms in the romance of Bertha, that the French was the 
langnage received at foreign courts, particularly in Ger- 
many. Some German poets of thia period confirm this, at 
least by their silly custom of employing eo many foreign 
words. Several political events conspired to transplant 
French poetry into the North. Philip Augustus of France 
had lost his Queen, and demanded the sister of Knnda of 
Denmark in marriage. In 1193, he received the fair Inge^ 
burg, whom the French often call Botilde ; he separated 
from her the day after the marriage, but was obUged to 
receive her again in 1213. Numerous embassies passed 
between the two countries, and French hterature mnst have 
become better known. Alphonso of Castile sent an embas- 
sy in 1 256 to demand Christine the daughter of Hakon, the 
young, in marriage. She was richly dowered, and was accomr 
paniedon herjoumey by Simon the preacher and other eccle- 
siastics, many Grandees and Nobles. The expedition passed 
through England and Normandy,and by land througli France 
into Spain, and was every where received with great honours. 
Alphonso refused her, and she afterwards chose his brother 
Philip, 1257, although lie had been destined to be Archbishop 
of Seville, (Torfai, Hiator. rer. Norweg. p. 271.) Sturle 
son of Thord, who continued the Hemiskringla Saga nntil 
1265, has given this storj' in a poem. Lastly, Euphemia, 
daughter of Prince Vitzlaw III. and wife of King Hakon 
Magnussen of Norway, principally contributed to propagate, 
not only the Breton traditions, but likewise those of Charle- 
magne; and following the hterary taste« of her hnsband's 
grandfather, Hakon Hakonson, (1262,) she well merited the 
surname of Patrona Literarwm bestowed upon her by Kant, 
the Professor of History at Upsala, in his Observat. Hist- 
oriam Saecanam illustrant. p. 1. Euphemia died in 1312. 
'According to the MS. No. 543, of the Amae Magnaian. part 
of the University Library at Copenhagen, the Saga of T 
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trand and Isoldis was translated into Norwegian in 1226, by 
order of King Hakon ; but as Hakon Hakonson did not 
ascend the throne until 1233, the date 1226 appears only 
to indicate the commencement of the translation. The 
above named MS. likewise mentions that the Ivent-saga, 
(Twain) was also translated by order of Hakon into Norwe- 
gian. The same thing is also avowed by the Möttels-Saga, 
(the story of Ginevra's Mantle,) which is an episode in Lan- 
celot. Ivain was afterwards translated in 1303, by order 
of Queen Euphemia, from the Welsh* into Scandinavian, 
and it is to be found both in the Danish and Norwegian 
dialects. These translations are in short verses with double 
rhymes, similar to those of the French and German ro- 
mances. There are also translations in Icelandic. The 
Samson Fagras-Saga, which agrees with the Möttels-Saga, 
relates the first origin of the wonderful Mantle which tried 
the fidelity of the Ladies at the court of Arthur, (Le Grand 
Fableaux, Percy Reliques, &c.,) and ends with these words, 
«EUdar-sendi hana i Eingland Arthur Kongi, or risthar 
of Skiekis Saga. 

The Prophetia Merlini is likewise to be found in the 
north, and the defective manuscript in the library at 
Copenhagen names the monk Gunlang as the translator at 
the time of Hakon Hakonson. It is to be remarked that 
this is in verse, and differs from the more modem romance of 
MerUn, which was not unknown. We find in the Ubrary at 
Copenhagen, Ivent-Möttuls-Friedland-Saga in the same 
volume with Percival and Erek ; the latter appear to be 
translations from the German. HaKdan mentions another 
poem, Grabonis et Vigolis historia, which also seems a trans- 
lation from the German poem Wigalois, or from the 



^Wälsch. By this term the Germans of the Middle ages designate 
— ^not the language of Wales — ^but the southern languages of Europe 
generally. 
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French poem which fonned the model for the German. 

Thus we find numerous Breton tra*htiona in the three dia- 
lects of the North, together with tranalationa of French and 
German poems, forming part of the national traditions; for 
instance, Flores and Blancheflorea, translated by order of 
Euphemia; Valentine and Nameloa, an ancient Icelander; 
Paria and Vienna, which ia eurionaly written in stropliea of 
five verses and alternate rhymes ; Wilkina and Niflunga- 
Saga, of the thirteenth or fourteenth century; and a more per- 
fect tradition of Deitrich than we ourselves possess; it appeals 
to German poems and to the men of Soest, Münster and Bre- 
men. The German traditions in the Sagas of Blomatnr- 
valla, Floamanna, and Magnus larl-Sagas are all treated in 
the Scandinavian spirit, and wo comprehend how, by adhering 
to the ancient national character, such traditions would be 
more eaaily disseminated among the people, than those of 
the Bretona and the French, which were foreign to them. 
As in Germany the reading of these traditions was easential- 
ly confined to the court and the nobles, and tlie passages 
quoted above serve to show that it was chiefly the royal care to 
transplant these exotics; they formed, as in Germany, a 
considerable brancli of literature; but we find, that when they 
were not mere literal translations, they were treated in a 
much more arbitrary manner than in the latter country. 
The more ancient German poets received a foreign tradition 
aft simple truth, and consequently treated it with pious res- 
pect; it is for this reason that they bewail themaelves, while 
relating tales of which they cannot imagine the motives, 
instead of entirely throwing them aside. The Scandina- 
vians were not thus shackled, and from the first looked 
upon tradition, in the same light in which it was regarded at a 
later period in Germany, by Wolfran von Eschenbach, and 
Godfrey of Strasbourg, that is to say, as fiction ; as the 
following facts will prove. The Swedish poem, "Duke 
Frederic of Normandv," translated, according to 
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testimony, first from the Welsh into German and from the 
German, by order of Euphemia in 1204, into Swedish, com- 
mences by saying that it was translated for the benefit of 
the young noblesse, who might there imbibe instruction as 
from the tales of Arthur. Its French origin is discover- 
able in the style of the adventures; the localities, Nor- 
mandy, England, and Scotland; and the versification. , The 
arbitrary style of the composition shows itself in Samson 
Fagra-Saga, and still more clearly, in an episode of the 
Wilkina-Saga; in which, a circumstance unheard of among 
the Crerman and French poets, two heroes, Arthur, and 
Dietric of Berne, belonging to perfectly different traditions, 
meet in the same adventure. King Thidrek solicits Hilda 
the daughter of Arthur of Britain, in marriage, through the 
intervention of Herbert, son of Isolden', the sister of Thi- 
drek. Herbert carries her off; Arthur pursues them with 
his Knights, but in vain. This adventure is the more re- 
markable as it can be proved that the abduction of Hilda 
belonged, in the ninth century, to the traditional songs of 
the Scalds, viz. to the well known tale of Hogne and Hedin, 
which, at a later period, was probably influenced by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and was amplified on the coasts of Denmark 
and Friesland, for it is partly found in the Beowulf; until 
in 1217, a German poet appropriated it anew in the poem 
of Gudrun, with other tales, of which we find traces until the 
eleventh century. The Wilkina-Saga here gives us a very 
rare example of a tradition, originally Scandinavian, being 
brought back five centuries later as a new foreign tradition, 
with names and localities changed from Germany, where it 
had meanwhile been naturalized, to Scandinavia. 

Let us now sum up in a few words what was the charac- 
teristic difference in the manner in which the traditions of 
Wales influenced the poets, and the poets influenced tradi- 
tion in these three nations ; and it will be seen, if we are 
rightly understood. 

N 
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1. That the French repeated the Breton traditions with a 

chivalrous enthusiasm ;— that the Breton traditions 
rendered the French Bacontetirs poetß. 

2. The Germans inspired the Breton traditions with a Ger- 

man soul ; — ^the German Baoontev/ra created poetry 
from the Breton traditions. 

3. The Scandincmans received the Breton traditions as 

poetry, and diasemmated them as such. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



INFLUENCE OF WELSH TRADITION ON THE 

LITERATURE OF FRANCE WITH REGARD 

TO CONSTRUCTION. 



Hitherto we have only considered the influence" which 
Welsh tradition exercised on the literature of France, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia, from its general tenor; the ques- 
tion now remains as to the influence they exercised from 
the Form in which they were first received in France. We 
must here mark the distinction between rhyme and metre. 

I. RHYME. 

The opinion commonly entertained is, that rhyme was 
introduced from the East, chiefly by the Saracens into 
Spain in the eighth century, but it was known and made 
use of long before the slightest knowledge of oriental poetry 
had been disseminated in Europe. The most ancient docu- 
ments in rhyme now known are in Latin, but they are of 
an age when the language had already lost its classic cha- 
racter. During the palmy days of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, rhyme was unknown or was avoided as a fault; it 
did not accord with the organization of these languages. 
The accent of syllables was subordinate to their quantity ; 
each syllable had its proper quantity entirely independent 
of its accent, and rhythm was regulated by that quan- 
tity. But when, in later times, beginning in the third cen- 
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tury, the laws regarding the quantity of syllables which had 
been so rigid in classic ages were less regarded, it became 
necessary to regulate the rhythm by a new law. From 
this period then, it wa^ founded on the acöfent of words. 
There were poets who endeavoured to unite quantity with 
this new rhythm, and partly succeeded; but in general, the 
latter was neglected. As the laws of quantity became more 
disregarded, the ancient rhythm passed into the modem. In 
this way the tetrameter, catalecticus, iambicus, and trochaicus 
were changed into two kinds of popvla/r 'cerse^ of which the 
rhythm rests on the accent, and consists of fifteen syllables, 
which are divided into two parts by a pause after the eighth 
syllable; one sort was iambic, the other trochaic. The 
name of Srtxot UoXniKOi^ i. e. popular, was given them by the 
Greeks, because this versification was made use of in their 
popular songs. We will quote the little poem upon the 
Emperor Aurelian. 

"Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille decollavimus, 
IJnus homo mille, mille, mille decollavimus; 
Mille, mille, mille vivat, qui mille occidit mille, 
Tantum vini habet nemo, quantum fudit sanguinis.^ 

V 

And another in Suetonius. 



"Gbllos CsBsar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam. 
Galli bracas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt. 



•n 



The change in the principle of rhythm, by which the 
Latin language became more nearly allied to the Celtic and 
German, was also the means of gradually introducing 
rhyme into the Latin, and caused it to become more 
common each succeeding century. For in order to com- 
pensate for losing the high perfection of rhythm found- 
ed on quantity, rhyme^ the now principle of rhythm, which 
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accorded so well with the accent, was employed. After 
the Latin language had been so far transformed into the 
Lingua Bomana that the latter could separate itself from the 
former like a distinct language, poetry regained in some 
measure, its ancient classic character, and discovered in 
leonine and other verse, a means of employing both rhyme 
and quantity .1 

The question now remaining is, whether rhyme is really 
of Latin origin^ or whence it originates. 

It is to be found in the most ancient Christian and Latin 
poems, from the second half of the fourth century, in the 
Fathers of the church; Ambrose, Augustin, Prudentius, 
&c. Ambrose says, 

"O Lux beata, Trinitas, 
O principalis Unitas. 
Jam Sol reoedit igneus 
Infunde lumen cordibus."*^ 

As far as we are able to discover, he is the most ancient 
poet who employs rhyme, and was bom at Treves, or at 
Aix, in 333. His father was of a Boman family, and Prse- 
fectus PrsBtorio in Gaul, (at Treves,) and did not go to 
Rome until after his son Ambrose, had finished his 
studies at home. St Augustin (430) was his disciple, 
both in the doctrines of Christianity and in rhymed 
poetry. In a kind of preface to his poem against the Dona- 
tists, he says that he had put a Psalm into rhyme, in order 
to imprint it more deeply on the minds of the people. For 
this purpose he made use of ihQ political 'eerse. 

"Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturiar^. 
Propter hoc Dominus noster voluit nos praemonere, 
Comparans regnum coelorum, reticulo misso in mare^ 

1 See Appendix No. 1. 
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Gongregante multos pisces, omne genus hinc et inde, 
Quos cumtransissentadlittus, tnnceoBpenixitseparare. &c.^ 

Prudentius, bom at Saragossa, lived at the close of the 
fourth, and the beginning of the fifth century, and was 
first an adrocate, and obtained honours under Theodosius 
the Great, and was celebrated as a poet. Among the au- 
thors of rhymed poems in the following centuries, was 
Venantius Fortunatus, who lived in the fifth century ; he 
was an Italian by birth, who lived at Tours, and became, 
eventually. Bishop of Poitiers. 

Columbanus (died 615) bom in Ireland, went to Britain, 
and in 589, to Burgundy ; being driven thence he went to 
Armorica, and finally returned to England. 

Drepanius Florus, (about 650) a Frenchman. 

Eugenius (died 657) Bishop of Toledo. 

Aldhelmus (died 709) Bishop of Wessex, an English- 
man, and brother to Ines, King of Wessex. 

It is Of remarkable fact, that with the exception of the Spa- 
niards Prudentius and Eugenius, all these authors of rhyming 
poems, either passed a part of their youth, or of their more 
mature age, in Gaul or in Britain, and it cannot, we think, 
be solely accidental that they were precisely those who were 
the first ta introduce rhyming poetry. If the reasoning of 
Sharon Turner be correct upon the antiquity of Taliesin, 
Aneurin, &c. &c. and that the greater part of the poems 
attributed to them are authentic, it is at the same time 
proved that rhyme was as essential to a poetic form in 
Wales in the sixth century, as alliteration among the 
Scandinavians and Germans, and aä metrical verse, resting 
upon the quantity of syllables, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. If rhyme was in use in Wales in the sixth century, 
it was certainly propagated in Armorica ; if we ought not ' 
rather to presume that it was as truly indigenous here, as 
in Wales, from the commencement. It would be impossi- 
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ble to believe that these most ancient bards were the first to 
invent rhyme ; the ingenious and refined manner in which 
they use it proves the contrary. We are therefore obliged 
to date its origin much further back, although we have no 
documents to which we can refer : therefore as no other na- 
tion possessed the knowledge of rhyme at such a remote 
period, in so high a state of developement, we must recog- 
nize it as belonging to the Celtic Languages. 

In Gaul, Latin had been so transformed by the mixture 
of Frank and Celtic elements, that even now the learned 
cannot agree as to which of these elements is the most essen- 
tial in the French language.^ The assimilation of the Cel- 
tic and Latin form in poetry, was thus most completely 
prepared; it was also particularly favoured by the clergy, to 
whom rhyme appeared eminently calculated for Christian 
poems and religious chants. The Spaniards Prudentius 
and Eugenius appear to contradict this assertion, but we 
know too little of their life to be aware whence they obtain- 
ed rhyme; we must not either forget that the Celtic race 
extended beyond the Pyrenees, until, at a later period, it 
was confined to Biscay. Wilhelm de Humbolt, and Par- 
rot, have proved that the Celtic language of the ancient 



1 While Latour d'Auvergne, De Grandval, Le Brigant, Legonidec, 
^aheo de la Bourdonnaye, and very lately, Panet de Premoliere, 
endeavoured to prove the great preponderance of Celtic elements in 
the French language, others on the contrary, as Monglave, Renouard, 
and Rochefort, recognize the Latin and the Romance (Lingua Ro- 
mana) as the preponderating elements. Don PeUetiers Dictionnaire 
Celto-Annoricain and the Dictionnaire Encyclopedique ; Pinkerton, 
and quite recently, Prichard in England, Pictet in France, Bopp and 
Dieffenbach in Germany, have proved the near relationship and com- 
mon origin with the Sanscrit and all the Indo-Germanic languages, 
and in the work by Parrot, (Berlin 1831,) he traces the Celtic lan- 
guage firom the Pyrenees over the whole of Europe, even into the 
heart of Asia. 
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Cantabrians is discoverable in Biscay. From thence the 
knowledge of rhyme would consequently be spread over 
Spain, even previous to the arrival of the Saracens. On 
the other hand, it must be acknowledged, that during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when Saracenic Spain became the 
chief seat of the arts and the sciences, and that the schools of 
Spain were visited by foreigners, particularly by the French; 
poetry, the poetic style of tlje Arabs, and consequently 
rhyme also, which had been so long known to them, would 
become more generally diffused ; and, quitting the limits of 
of the Latin language, would extend to the vernacular 
tongue, increasing the Arabic influence beyond that of the 
Celts, especially after poetry had spread it light over Pro- 
vence, which, previous to 1150, had very little intercourse 
with Brittany, and none with Wales, although it had an 
essential influence over the North of France. 

The most ancient literary monuments of Germany, the 
Hildebrandslied, the Wessabrunen-Gebet, and Maspilli, have 
the alliteration which was also common to the Scandinavian 
language, and of which there still remain numerous traces in 
many proverbs and shor^ phrases; for instance, Hans and 
Hof, Haut und Haar, Gut und Geld, Stock und Stein, Mann 
und Maus, forming combinations of words which are to be 
found in the most ancient codes of laws, and which have 
their own legal signification; and indicate a very remote 
antiquity. The most ancient German poems possessing 
rhyme, are the Offrieds-Krist (863—872,) and the Lud- 
wigslied (881.) To all appearance they did not receive 
rhyme direct from the Celts, the Saracens, or the Proven- 
9als, but from the Latin poets; who, although all belonging 
to the clergy, did not confine their poetry to religious sub- 
jects, but extended it to the episodes of the ancient 
heroic tradition; the fables of animals by Isengrimm; and 
other profane tales; for instance, Unibos, Heriger, Alvera- 
dacasima, and others. 
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The Northern languages retained alliteration until the 
twelfth century, and were entirely destitute of rhyme. The 
literary remains of the Anglo-Saxons are also without it, 
proving that previous to the incursion of the Normans, 
rhyme was unknown in England beyond the frontiers of 
Wales. On the other hand, the most ancient bards shew that 
they^were acquainted with alliteration, which could only 
proceed from a Northern Anglo-Saxon influence; it 
does not, however, appear to have yet followed any fixed 
rule. A notice by Giraldus is here very important, as 
shewing us in what manner Celtic poetry adopted allitera- 
tion: — "In their rhymed songs, and set speeches they are 
so subtile and ingenious that they produce, in their native 
tongue, ornaments of wonderful and exquisite invention 
both in their words and sentences ; hence arise those poets 
whom they call Bards, of whom you will find many in this 
nation, endowed with the above faculty, according to the 
poet^s observation, 

' Plurima concreti fuderunt carmina Bardi.' 

• 

But they make use of alliteration in preference to all 
other ornaments of rhetoric, and that particular kind which 
joins by consonancy the first letters or syllables of words. 
So much do the English and Welsh nations employ this 
ornament of words in all exquisite compositions, that no sen- 
tence is esteemed to be elegantly spoken, no oration to be 
otherwise than uncouth and unrefined, unless it is polished 
by the file of this rule. Thus in the British tongue, 

Digawn duw da y wnic, 
Wrth bob <yrybwylh parawd^^ 



1 **In cantilenis rhythmicis, et dictamine tarn subtiles inveniuntur, 
ut mil*» et exquisitae inventionis lingua propria tarn verborum quam 
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According to this passage, at the time of Giraldus, a poem 
was considered rvde et agreste if it were not alliterative. 
He himself designates this form as new, which ought to 
have struck him much less than rhyme, if he had not con- 
sidered the latter as generally known and natural to his 
country, i. e. Wales. This annominatio in cantilenis rhyihr 
micis appeared to him worthy of remark as a double orna- 
ment of the language, for it is evident, from the examples 
cited by Turner, that he had heard some rhymed poems 
under the name of cantilense rhythmicse. Aldhelmus 
makes use of the same expression, "ut non inconvenienter 
carmina rhythmica dici queat, 

Christus passus patibulo, 
Atque IsBti latibulo; 
Virginem virgo virgini, 
Commendabat tutamini.**' 

The words reim, rime, rhimyn, are evidently derived from 
rhythmus. The Welsh have a particular word for a thing 



sententiarum proferant exomationes. Unde et poetas, quos Bardos 
vocant, ad hoc deputatos in hac natione multos invenies, juxta illud 
poeticum, 

^Plurima concreti fiiderunt carmina Bardi.' 

Pne cunctis autem Rhetoricis exomationibus annominatwne magis 
utuntnr, eaque prsecipue specie, qua primas dicHonum literas vel syl- 
labas convenientia jungiL Adeo igitur hoc verborum omatu, dn« 
nationes, Angli scilicet et Cambri in omni sermone exquisite utuntur, 
ut nihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum, nisi rude et agreste censea- 
tur eloquium si non schematis hujus lima plene fiierit expolitum, 
sicut Brittanice in hunc modum, 

Digawn duw da y unic, 
Wrth hob crybwylh parawd,** 
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that was peculiar to themselves ; they call rhyme odl and 
cynghanedd ; while the Lingua Romana and the more modem 
Latin poets made use of an ancient word in a new significa- 
tion for a new idea, rhythmus appeared to them the most 
proper, because accent alone formed the rhythm, after 
quantity was disused, and the accent accorded at the end 
of the line with the rhyme. 



II. METRE. 

We do not find that the Welsh employed any particular 
metre for a particular style of poem, but at every period we 
see the varied richness of the most refined poetry. In one 
place the rhythm flows in an equal and monotonous man- 
ner,-in another, where the subject calls for it, it rushes on 
perfectly unrestrained ; the verses are sometimes short and 
sometimes long; sometimes the rhymes follow in great 
number, sometimes they are interlaced or alternate; the 
verses form strophes. 

The French Epic, on the contrary, made use of either 
alexandrines, or iambics of five feet, which as in Arabic 
and Welsh poetry, formed strophes of eighty and more, or 
of ten or fewer lines, having all the same rhyme, and often 
finishing by a line without rhyme. The liberty of the 
Welsh metre is only to be found in lyric poetry and ro- 
mances. For in the romances of Arthur, the language of the 
North of France has a particular form, that of iambic verse 
of four feet, and double rhyme, which became afterwards so 
general, that up to this time we do not know of a romance in 
any other metre. The romances of another kind, for instance, 
Alexander, and even the ancient Roman de Rou, sometimes 
iassume in particular parts the metre of the national epics ; 
the English poets, on the contrary, Sir Tristan, by Thomas 
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of Ercildoune, and others, soon returned to the form of 
strophes. So long as we do not discover any Breton re- 
mains in this form, we can only conjecture that the Northern 
French borrowed it from the Bretons. Their existence is 
proved in Wales by ancient Welsh poems, but these are 
L »B»,„»t .n i. fcrm». It i. Zü,,'^ ,b„™tio., 
that even in the tenth century th^ Latin poets employ this 
metre in short ludicrous tales, which were not intended for 
singing;! and it is a fact, that in the* twelfth century, it 
is the general form of all chronicles except Latin, and 
replaces prose. The French national epic poem in long 
quatrains was intended for song, but we have no proofs that 
the poems of Arthur in short verses were ever sung in 
France: on the contrary, the poets generally gave them to 
their patrons as books to read; the same thing took place in 
Germany. They were certainly read in society at the court 
of Henry IL The chivalrous spirit of these poems render- 
ed them unfit for introduction among the people, and even 
if formerly they were sung by popular singers, they became 
afterwards, under the pen of learned men, such as Ghrestien 



1 ** Staus apto oonsistoiio 
Gallus in sterquilmio. 
Cujus ketus cacomiiie 
Cantabai oanstanüssiiiie." 

GaUus et Vnlpes, N 10*. S ll^. 7100 p. 345. 

^ Rebus oonspectis seculi 
Non satiantur oculi, 
Aures sunt iu hcaninibus 
Amioc novitatibus.'** 

RuboB, eod. p. 354. 

The metre is the same with the above named devoticmal songs. 
For the serious epic, hexameters remained in use ^Üker with or with- 
out Latin rhymes, though nrdy the latter. 
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de Troyes, Manessier, and others, works for reading.i It 
is very remarkable that contrary to the practice of the 
Welsh and Latin poets, the French obstinately adhere to 
the iambic metre, without troubling themselves about the 
accent of words. We are of opinion that this form passed 
from the Latin to the vernacular tongue. 

The epic verse of the German romances is freer and con- 
sequently approaches nearer to the Welsh versification; for 
in the traditions of Arthur, and others which were not popular, 
verses with double rhymes were employed which had gene- 
raUy in a line of masculine rhymes fmr, and in a hue of 
feminine rhymes three accents, imparting to this rhythm, 
which was sometimes iambic and sometimes trochaic, a va- 
riety and elasticity wanting in French verse.« We do not 
deny that the Latin poets, and after them the French, (for 
Welsh verses were never heard in 'Germany) occasioned 
the change from the long verse with eight accents, of the 



i^'Jo di e dirai ke jo sui 
Wace de I'isle de Gersui^ 
Ki est en mer verx Occident, 
Al «ten de Normandie assent, &c." 

Boman du Rou, 10443. 

"Chrestiens seme et fäit semence 
Du römäns que il Sncömence, &c. " 

Percivifl^f. 1. 

*^Artus li bons rois de Bretaigne 
La cui proesce nos enseigne, &c.^' 

Chrestien, Chevalier au Lion, s. 1. 

«"SeHehäreäUer dinge, 
Cheiser ällir chüöninge, ^ 
Wol du oberitter ewart, 
Lere mich selbe dinin wort." 

Buolandes liet, f. 100. y. 1 . 
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eight century, first to the epic verse of the Neibelungen, 
and afterwards to the short verse, but nevertheless it must be 
admitted that the language developed itself too energetical- 
ly to allow a foreign influence to be very important. This 
could only be alleged with regard to the introduction of two 
consecutive rhymes and the want of the strophic form: for 
after alliteration fell into disuse in the eight century, all the 
German poems are strophic until the eleventh century. 

In Scandinavia the poetic form followed an analogous 
route with that in Germany. We cannot here enter fur- 
ther into the details of the question, as it would involve an 
explanation of the very extended and complicated researches 
of Grimm and Lachmann, which would be beyond the 
limits of this work. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FALL OF CHIVALROUS POETRY. 

While in the ancient poetry of the East, we trace its slow 
developement, and see its astonishing preservation during 
entire ages, and observe in ancient classic poetry a progressive 
movement, until, having arrived at its highest point, it 
sinks gradually into barbarism; — in modern poetry, on the 
contrary, each successive fall only appears to be the founda- 
tion for a new and hitherto unknown flight. The tales of 
Arthur, short, confined within narrow limits, and in the 
commencement of slight importance to the world, pass- 
ed into Brittany. After five centuries, we find them, 
separated from their historical foundation, forgetting their 
patriotic signification, and on the point of degenerating into 
fanciful and arbitrary fables — revivified in France by a 
combination with chivalry, and gaining with it universal 
importance. Again when the first charm of the fantastic 
richness of the subject was over, when the want of reality 
in the characters and of a higher and more intellectual 
principle was felt, and the inspiriting elements of chivalry 
were nearly exhausted, poetry rose again on the wings of 
faith by an union with the tradition of the Graal. It was 
poetry that preserved the remembrance of Arthur'^s he- 
roes, viz. Lancelot, Tristan, &c. and while it flowed on 
and constantly improved, it extended itself on every side 
and became an universal literature, until there did not remain 
a country or a poet in Europe to which it was unknown. 
From the Tagus to the Archipelago, from Sicily to Iceland, 
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the romances of Arthur were listened to with deliglit. But 
the ancient religious and valiant chivalry had perished da- 
ring the course of three centuries, and an affectation of 
former habits of hfe produced but a spiritless and artificial 
imitation. The ancient language became unknown, and its 
poetical form inconvenient. It resolved itself into an easy 
and free prose, and the chivalrous elements of the ancient 
models were lost in a love of imaginary adventures. The 
ecclesiastical doctrines had nourished and exercised the 
absurd faculty of sporting with the most abstract ideaa, 
and the moral element, which, it is true, was but faintly 
discoverable in the ancient romances, transformed itself into 
a dull allegory, or was lost in a monstrous mysticism. 

Thus the romances of Amadis represent the modem 
chivalry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, without 
dissimulating their origin, viz, the Breton traditions of Ar- 
thur; and the supernatural beings of the Welsh are trans- 
formed into allegorical personifications of virtues represent- 
ed by fairies, as the courageous fairy, the energetic fairy, 
the Kincere fairy, &c. and the great allegorical King of the 
Hats in the Romance of the Bose, obtained the prize, be- 
cause he could satisfy every wish, however frivolous ; thus 
the more modem history of the Graal extolled the study of 
that work as a true arcanum against the devil, and a sure 
means of acquiring beatitude, while, on the other band, the 
priests declaimed against the improprieties of the chivalrous 
romances, which became daily more shameless. Nevertheless 
all these prose romances had a difl'erent influence in France 
and Spain to that which they had in Germany, and had 
none whatever in Scandinavia. There was, at a later pe- 
riod, in these countries, a certain splendour of chivalry 
which was certainly borrowed from the knight of poetry. 
Fantastic fStes and proeeesiona, ridiculous ornaments both 
in dresa and arms, figures and curious devices, both on the 
shields and weapons, the most whimsical vows, pilgrl 



pi Igrintag^^^^J 
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and tournaments, the most extravagant devotion in love, and 
the most punctilious observance of etiquette and ceremony, all 
that the ancient poets pointed out over-ran life in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; while in Grermany, though 
something of the same kind was seen under Maximilian, it 
was never carried to this ridiculous height. While in Langue- 
doc, the martyrs of love realised, in an unheard of manner, 
all the absurdities of heroes of romance ; in Grermany the 
airs of the Troubadours spread among the people, inspiring 
the tame and conventional song with a new truth, and 
replacing the pedantic courtesy of chivalry by a natural 
passion. While in France and in England, the knights made 
vows of the Peacock and Pheasant, favourable to warlike 
adventures,' the Germans remained in ambuscade in the forest 
during the winter, and waylaid a rich cargo of merchandise. 
While in those countries allegorical spectacles, fates and ban- 
quets, embellished the commerce of life; among the Germans 
there were only a few games during Lent, and mysteries re- 
presented with Uvely simpUcity by thriving artisans. The 

calculated to cure the German knights of gallant combats 
and the enthusiasm of love; while again, the religious Spa- 
niards in the war against the Saracens, when the liberty of 
their country and reUgion was at stake, rivaUed their ene- 
mies in love adventures and courtesy. While in that 
country, these romances still continue to be a source of 
intellectual history, and serve to explain both manners and 
poetry, in Germany they did not represent the usages of 
society, and no longer interested any but the higher classes. 
The Titurel alone, from the theological and theosophic form 
in which Albrecht had enveloped the tradition of the Graal, 
still maintained a greater influence. The discovery of the 
art of printing poured in a new deluge of romances of Ar- 

1 Legrand, — Vie priv6e des Fran9ais. 

p 
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thur and the Graal, and this branch of poetry seemed thus, 
to endeavonr, from a presentiment of its proximate fall, to 
guarantee its eternal preservation. In the Appendix No. 3. 
we add a list of ancient editions until the year 1600, which, 
however, we do not consider to he complete. The extinction 
of these chivalrous romances had, in fact, been long since 
approaching. In the South it took place in a literary 
sense — ^in the North politically. While Dante condemned 
the daughter of Guido di Polenta to the infernal regions, 
for having been led astray by reading Lancelot du Lac, 
Ariosto in his Orlando ridiculed that fantastic and decre- 
pid chivaky with the most cutting irony by conducting 
it into the region of fable; and Cervantes destroyed the 
passion for chivalrous romances by his biting satire. The 
middle classes of the North freed themselves from the 
feudalism which had hitherto reigned there exclusively; 
the minds of the people were invigorated by the study of 
the classics, until the reformation in Germany and in Eng- 
land, destroyed the old world of chivalry, and a new era in 
poetry arrived, represented by Shakspeare, which. Janus- 
like, at once looked back on the ancient splendour of the 
past, and forward to the modem Protestant world. 
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No. I. 

The Leonine verse (whose name is not to he derived from 
the Parisian Monk Leo, of the twelfth century, as Du 
Fresno asserts) appears in Germany at the same time with 
the commencement of Latin poetry, and is the favourite form 
with the monks, from the ninth to the fifteenth century. 
We subjoin a few examples of the varied manner in which 
rhyme was employed in hexameters, in some poems of the 
tenth century, but only in poems which are not rhythmical. 



Laus Domino qui me salvabat dente lupine. 

Ecbasis, 1221. 
Hie rex Guntharius caBptum paeditatur ineptum. 

Walthur, 1304. 
Seu bello, seu venatu, seu quolibet actu. 

Euodlieb, 1070. 

liiidendum magis est dommtim quam sit rogitanchmi. — 
PcBuitea^ vel eum cogita^ mala quae facieba^. — 
Ergo cui regina poK componere quibo. — 
Me circumvohVofta^, dente sed asper^to&a^. — 
Totus conticuit grex^ atque crucis ^iluit lex. — 
Et ille sit quem de iovde lelvaveris mqm. — 
Piscibus ut Qiiius vorer, aut diri» crocodihV. — 
Quid czMdum gQlidvm^ dominorww quid famulörw/». — 
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No. II. 

The monks of St. Gall already knew that German verse 
was not metrical, but only rhythmical. Their cams relate 
(Pertz 2, 9.) that about 917, on Innocents' day, according 
to ancient custom, the Bishop Salomon was chosen to be 
master by the scholars, (a jest of that period,) and that the 
boys ransomed themselves by Latin phrases. Parvuli 
latine pro nosse, medii rithmice, caeteri vero metrice — milium 
offeruntur. The younger ones only offered prose ; others 
more advanced, offered (accented verses in the German man- 
ner, the elder ones metrical verses. Some of the latter are 
quoted, they are hexameters with Laiin rhymes. 

It is to be regretted that there are no examples of ac- 
cented verse, which were probably in rhyme, for the rhyth- 
mical verse without rhyme is only found among the most 
ancient Latin-bom poets; but still the opposition of rhyth- 
mical and metrical verse is important. 



No. III. 

LIST OF THE ANCIENT EDITIONS OF THE ROMANCES OF 
ARTHUR AND THE GRAAL, DOWN TO 1600. 

1. FRENCH. 

1. Trfes plaisante et recreative histoire du trfes preulz et 
vaillant chevallier Percival le Gallois, jadis chevallier 
de la table ronde. Lequel acheva les aventures du St. 
Graal. Avec auschuns faictz belliqueulz du noble che- 
vallier Gauvain, et aultres chevalliers estans au temps 
du noble roy Arthus, non auparavant imprim^. Pam, 
1530. 
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2. Historie du San Graal qui est le premier livre de la table 
ronde, laquel traicte de plusieurs mati^res recreatives, 
et ensemble la queste du diet St. Graal faicts par 
Lancelot, Gtblaad, Boors, et Percival, qui est le dernier 
livre de la table ronde. NouveUement imprimä ä 
Paris, 1623. 

3. Histoire du Boy Artus et des chevalliers de la table 
ronde. Bxmen, 1488 ; Pam, 1602 ; Paris, 1643. 

4. Les grandes Chroniques de Bretagne, depuis le roy 
Brutus jusqu^ Gadvaladrus, demier Roy Breton. 
Ca,en, 1618. 

5. Les devises et armes des chevaliers de la table ronde qui 
^toient du temps du tr^s r^nomm^ et vertueux Artus, 
Roy de la Grande Bretagne. Lyons, 1690. 

6. L'Histoire de Merlin et de la table ronde (with Viviane) 
Paris, 1498. 

7. La vie de Merlin. Pam, 1628. 

8. Historie de Perceforest, Roy de la Grande Bretagne, 
3 vol. PaHs, 1628—1631. 

9. Le Roman de Lancelot du Lac, etc. Paris, 1494. 

10. Le Roman de Tristan le Leonais, et Le Nouveau TrisN 
tan Paris, 1644, 1667, 1686. Lyons, 1677. 

11. Ysaie le triste, fils naturel de Tristan le L^onais. 

12. Les faicts et gestes du Roy Meliadus de L^onais, p^re 
de Tristan. Paris, 1623, fol. et 1684, quarto. 

2. GERMAN. 

1. Sitord, Jrt «»rc*t 1477. 

2. 5>«rcfeal, eott SBoIfran f>on @«&cn|&a(6. 1477. 

3. Srittati, m pro^c ^luö^turg, 1498. 

SBom«. 6d ©coro O^fltaumö. Dj^ttcSöj^^ 

^onf fttrt, 1587. 

Jlumterg, 1664. 
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4 SBigdloil/ t^oteild^c ^nfHiinui M Uvitidm ®(5U^te» SBirct^ 

f>i>n ®rafim|iurfl, 1470. The same gratlf jitrt, 1564, and 

1586. ©traÄurfl, 1519. 

5. SBd^^gnugm 9Rarlml mU cmcm Xommtntat hd Vianvi db 

3tt«ttltt. granfpirt, 1608. 

6. 9Bu do (rtttotiiM^ar 5tM(r Mc @eM}< 5ar SRititK im Urtn^ 

$of fond und |idtn(rad^tc, (»on Soikmn £)araic(, 1450. 

3. ITALIAN. 

1. Uantica cronica della Gran Bretagna. Venezia^ 1558. 

2. La vita di Merlino con le sue profezie, 1539. 

3. Tristan. Venezia^ 1552 — 1555. 

4. SPANISH. 
1. Tristan. SemOa, 1528. 

5. ENGLISH. 

1. Morte d' Arthur, with the Graal, 1485. 

2. The life of Merlin, sumamed Ambrosius, his prophe- 
cies and predictions interpreted, 1641 — 1658. 

3. The ancient order, society and unitie laudable of Prince 

Arthur and his Knightly Armory of the Bound Table, 
1583. 

4. The true Legend of famous King Arthur, 1601. 

5. The Hysterie of the most noble valyant Knight Arthur 
of Lyttel Bretagne. 

6. The Story of the most noble and worthy Eang Arthur. 

6. WELSH, 

Are quoted by Turner in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with reference to Lhuyd^s Archsdologia, pages 256, 
262, 264, 265. 
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No I. 

THE HOLY GRAAL. 

The word, Graly or Chraal^ has received various interpre- 
tj^tions from the learned ; and if we omit those derived or 
taken from the poems of the Holy Chral^ or relating to the 
Gral of poetry, and which are therefore not to he cited 
without petitio principii of these, we shall find the follow- 
ing are principally to be considered. 

1. It is explained to be a vessel. — 

(a) Ga/raliSy in ^fricus (eleventh century.) Gloss 
Angl. Saxon, ed Sommer p. 80, and also at the same 
time acbtabulum^ for the Anglo-Saxon word^ Vinegar vessel. 
In Leo Ostiens (twelfth century,) in the Chron. Sasin. L. 
1 c. 24 and 28 in the numbering of several vessels, the 
plural garaies. Further information concerning the signi- 
fication of the word Ga/rodes may be found in Ducange 
Gloss. 

(b) Gradalis^ Graatz, Helinandus (who died 1227) 
in his Chronicle (Tissier Bibli. Patr. Cisterc. T. VII. 
p. 92) in making mention of the Romance of the Holy 
Gral, explains the word thus ; Gradalis sive Gradale gallice 
dicitur scuteUa lata et aliquan datum profunda, in qua 
pretiossB dapes suo jure divitibus solent apponi gradatim 
unus morsellus post aluim in diversis ordinibus, et dicitur 
vulgari nomini graaiz^ quia grata et acceptabilis est in ea 
comedenti; tum propter continens, quia forte argentea est, 
vel de alia pretiosa materia ; tum propter contentum, id 
est ordinem multiplicem pretiosa rum dapum. 
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(c) Graal. Roquefort (Gloafl : de la Langue Homaine ; 
Paria 1808.) sub voce Graal, GraiUe, Great, plur. Gratur, 
Greaine gives an explanation which does not exactly apply 
here ; as baton d''augwre, baton pastoral, crosse d''abbe 
d''kveque. But again under the word Graal, Great, plur ; 
Graaux, Great, Greauat, he gives, Vase ä boire, grand plat, 
grand basnn creux, propre k aervir dea viandes. He illus- 
trates this signification from a note of the Assizes of Jeru- 
salem, p. 289. relating to Court offices, and more particu- 
larly to the office of Seneschal, 

" Le jor dou coronement lo Seneschau pent et doit ordener 
le mangier dou jor, et comment on servira celui jor en la 
manibre que moans li semblera * * et quant le Roy aura 
raangiö * * doit le Seoeschau mangier, et toutes les 
escueles et lea greaux en que il aura servi le cora dou Roy 
dou premier mfe (service) doivent estre soues (siennes) 
pleinea de tel viande com le core dou Roy aora est^ aervi 
celui jor." 

For this reason Roquefort remembers the derivation at- 
tempted by Borel from gres, earthenware, crockery, as it is 
impossible that kings should have dined off such mean 
dishes which were always left aa presents to the cour- 
tiers. 

(d) Grasal. According to the old Glossary of Borel 
(Tresor des Antiquitös francaises 1 655) the people of Tou- 
louse, Mantauban, and Castres in his time used to call a 
vessel K» grasal or une grasaiU: and from these observations 
he deduces the signification ; dish, bowl, deep or hollow basin 
for food or drink, which is the same meaning retained in 

the poema relating to the Holy cup or vessel. In its first 
origin it might perhaps be connected with the Greek 7^in.> 
(to eat.) 

2. Blood of the Lord Sangreal, sang royal. 

The saint Greal is frequently but improperly derived 
from this. This may hare arisen from a note of Jacobn« 
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a Voragine (1244 — 1298.) in the Chron. Gtenuens. (Mu- 
ratori Thesaur. rer. Ital. T. IX.) in which he speaks of the 
well known vessel, (cup or dish,) which the Crenoese had 
received as part of the booty at the conquest of CsBsarea, 
and which the poem of Titurel designates as the counterfeit 
Gral; "Illud vas Angli in libris suis Sangreal appellant.**' 
This reference to the' romances of the Holy Gral is un- 
doubted, and it is therefore evident that the division ought 
to be San greal not sang real. 

3. The opinions of Eanne (Ohrestus im alten Testa- 
mente p. 132.) and Von Hagen, (Briefe in die Heimath,) 
on the derivation of the word Gral are so contrary to all 
other authorities on the subject, and to the idea which 
has always been connected with the word Gral in the West, 
and, at the same time, receive so httle confirmation even 
from the supposed derivative, that we deem it unnecessary 
to say more on this head. 

4. Cirde^ orhit^ mrcvmfereme^ or ring. Mone in his An- 
zeiger fur kunde des Mittelalters, 1833, p. 289, discovers 
the original meaning of the word Gral to be a circle of nine 
tents, or circle in general. This discovery seems, how- 
ever, to rest in the imagination of the Poet alone. 

6. Pit, cavern. The learned orientalist Von Hamer 
(Kuriositäten, B. IX. p. 118.) joyfully announced the dis- 
covery of the true derivation of the Gral, which he had 
only been able to guess at in his Mysterium Baphometis 
revelatum. ^^In the Arabian language gar means a cavern, 
al is the well known Arabic article;" and he has read the 
following inscription on an ancient baptismal basin in Bad- 
kersburg: "'Have ait garal XII f signifying *be saluted, 
says the cavern of the twelve ;' and the traces of this cavern 
of the twelve," he continues, "are indeed really preserved unto, 
this day in the historical traditions of the East." In this 
manner he arrives at the cavern in the mountain Bakim, 
which is likewise to be found mentioned on the well known 
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Gnostic monuments of the middle ages, and the cavern 
Sermenai, where the twelfth Imaun sleeps until doomsday, 
when he will unite all religions into one. '^It was from a 
dark cavern that the fire worship of Zoroaster came forth, 
the Mani and Mokanna. The ancestors of the Munalide, 
or eastern Gnostics, founded their doctrines in caverns^ of 
of which those of the twelve wise men of the mountain of 
Bakim had served as the original example.^^ — ^But alas ! 
this glowing and interesting deduction with its document 
of the baptismal ba^in falls to the ground, as it is anything 
but Templarlike. The M.S. as every competent judge 
will instantly see, after looking at the representation of it 
in the " Kuriositäten," is neither Majuskel nor Minuskel, 
nor altogether belonging to any kind of writing which has 
ever been established by custom; but the letters have 
been disfigured, either intentionally or through ignorance, 
and are totally incomprehensible. 

Since the clamor about these and similar basins and 
inscriptions, many more of the same kind have been disco- 
vered ; for instance, at Berlin and Freiburg in Thüringen, 
and they may be found without difficulty in the curioöity- 
shops of Nuremberg or Augsburg, in which places they used 
formerly to be frequently manufactured by the tinmen. 
Nothing therefore can be thought of this new discovery of 
the secret of the Gral; and indeed less than nothing; since 
Von Hamer has been sadly exposed and cut up in similar 
„p.™»«; for tat.. Jin L »cd yjj «cnnt 
of the Thiiringian Saxon Society, p. 36. and in NelPs 
contradiction of his Myster. Baphom. revelat. This much 
is quite certain, that no sort of conclusion or determination 
as to the origin of the tradition, or of the mystical signi- 
fication of the Holy vessel, can be arrived at from the 
word ffral. 
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OF THE MYSTERIOUS SIGNIFICATION OF THE ORAL, THE 

DERIVATION OF WHICH FROM THE EAST HAS BEEN 

FORMED IN VARIOUS WAYS. 



It is possible that an imperfect or incorrect account of 
the Hdiotrapezon^ or SwnrtcMe^ of the pious Ethiopians, 
which, according to Herodotus, was covered every night 
with meat and fruits, might have been preserved, and per- 
haps more widely disseminated in oriental tales at a 
later period. This tradition has spread even to India, 
and the Vaja Purana describes the locality and surround- 
ing country in precisely the same manner as the German 
poem of Titurel describes those of the Gral. It says, " In 
the West, in the country of the Troglodytes, lie the exten- 
sive mountains of the Sitanta, rich in metals and precious 
stones. They are surrounded by an agreeable plain, en- 
livened by the song of birds and the hum of bees. There 
are towns with gates, and the streams which water the 
country descend from the Lord of the Zodiack, and collect 
themselves into one stream, the River of the Moon. There 
Siddhas and Yacshas dwell in caverns, and in many intri- 
cate but pleasant labyrinths. There too, beneath immense 
caverns, is the Cridavana, (grotto of Orida,) the favorite 
resort of Mohendra, where every kind of knowledge, and 
the fulfilment of every wish may be obtained." 

Further, it is not impossible that the well known and 
highly prized Black Stone of the south-eastern comer of 
the Kaaba in Mecca, may have some obscure reference to 
our tradition. 

This stone was greatly venerated by the Mahomedans, 
and kissed by pilgrims with the greatest devotion ; it was, 
in fact, called by some devotees, the right hand of God upon 
earth. It is considered to be one of the precious stones of 
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Paradise, and to have fallen to the earth with Adam;^ and 
having been preserved and placed in safety, at the time of 
the deluge, the angel Gabriel subsequently delivered it to 
Abraham, when he built the Kaaba :^ in like manner the 
the angel ordered the temple to be built by Titurel for 
the Chral. 

The temple at Mecca is also styled Masjad al alhoräm, 
i. e. the holy, inviolable, and inaccessible ;s as the Mont 
Salvage in Titurel is called the protected mountain, and 
the Castle of the Graal is undiscoverable and inaccessible 
to the unconsecrated. 

Finally, it is by no means improbable, that the anoient 
Egyptian Hermes-goblet, goblet of Dschemschid, Hercules, 
or Bacchus, may have mingled with the mysteries of our 
fable. Dschemschid is the hero of the traditions and songs 
of the Persians, as Solomon was that of the Hebrews, and 
Alexander that of the Greeks. He built Estthacar, which 
signifies a town hewn out of a rock; in digging the founda- 
tions of which he discovered the miraculous goblet Giam, 
(Dscham,) also called the mirror of the world, the magic 
mirror, and the cup of salvation.* 

A rich field has been opened for hypotheses, and the 
learned will doubtless make much greater discoveries ; but, 
nevertheless, the origin of the Holy Graal is not thus ascer- 
tained. 



1 According to the German poem of " Singerkrieg uf Wartperg," 
the Lapis exillix fell from the crown of Lucifer, and was hurled with 
him to the ea^h, where the Graal was manufactured from it. 

2 Vide the Koran translated from that of George Sale, by Arnold, 
Lemgo, 1746, p. 148.— Assemanni Bibl. Oriental. T. III. P. II. 
p. 585 et sequent. 

3 Vide G. Sale, L. c. p. 144. 
* Kreuzer. Symbolik. 
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No. II. 

THE TEMPLARS, AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE 

SANGRAAL. 

It was not till the institution of the order of Templars 
that the tradition of the Sangraal first began to assume a 
defined form ; and with regard to the influence which this 
order exercised upon our tradition, we may be allowed to 
detail the points on which history agrees with the German 
poems of Percival and Titurel, both of which are derived 
from French sources. 

The words Tempelherren, (Templiers, Templars,) and the 
Templeisen in Titurel, at once point out a relation between 
them. In like manner as the Miles Templi fights for the 
honour of the Cross, and for the protection of pilgrims, so 
the Templeise, by night and day, fights for the glory of 
the Sangraal entrusted to his care, and guards the land 
wherein it is preserved. 

The order chooses its own grandmaster, and the most 
remote member may suddenly be appointed ; no human 
power directs the election, it is settled by divine inspira- 
tion. So in the story, the king of the Graal is sent for, 
and should he be in the most distant comer of the earth, 
or in the depth of the Lebermeeres^ yet the Graal's messen- 
ger, Cundric the sorceress, will be able to discover the se- 
lected one. 

The grandmaster stands only second to the Pope, as the 
representative of Christ, and possesses and performs the 
rite of absolution. The King of the Graal is freed from 
all deadly sins, and lives in angelic purity in the sight of 
God upon earth. Happy is he, whose children are destined 
by the Graal to be his servants, they are all called in very 
early youth to Mont Salvage. 
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The Latin regulations of the Templars objected to taking 
children into the order; but Guido, brother of the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, was a Templar at eleven years old. Parents 
used frequently to destine their children to the order ; for 
instance, Guillaume de Beauvais extended this decision 
even to children yet unborn. 

Only children of pure birth could be chosen as servants 
of the Graal ; and only knights, or the sons of a knight 
and a lady of noble birth, were admitted to the order of 
Templars, even the natural children of kings and princes 
being excluded.^ 

The vow of chastity, poverty, and obedience, and the 
defence of the Holy Land, were the four vota substantia 
ordinis. Be chaste, and brave with devoutness, says the 
law of the Graal ; and Amfortas is made to suffer heavily 
for the violation of this command. 

Every thing is in common with the Templars, and 
neither the grandmaster nor any member dare suffer 
a brother to possess any thing as his own, even were 
it of no more value than a halfpenny. In like manner, 
the Graal alone distributes all human necessaries in abun- 
dance to the Templeisin. 

Adpoiission cannot be obtained to the order by force ; the 
choice of the brothers depending on the order itself. Thus 
Mont Salvage is inaccessible, and it is never discovered by 
the uncalled or unconsecrated, be he heathen or christian. 

The King of the Graal may marry, and the Graal has a 
number of chosen female ministers. The grandmaster of the 
Templars dare not marry ; but there are many indications 
which prove, that fron^ the foundation of the order he had 
sisters living in the establishment ; for which reason the 
Latin regulations (chap. 66.) forbid for the future such 

1 Vide Moldenhawer, Prozess gegen die Templeherren, p. 345, 
28, 35. 
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communities äs dangerous, and which might, in earlier 
times, have occasioned irregularities.* 

The splendour of the Castle of the Graal, and the solemn 
processions at the time of the carrying of the sanctuary, 
correspond to the magnificence of the divine service as per- 
formed by the Templars. Jacob Molay, the last grand- 
master, acknowledged that he knew of no order whose 
churches and chapels were more richly ornamented, so well 
supplied with every requisite for performing divine service, 
or better served by the priests.^ 

It may be permitted here to mention the description of 
the Temple of the Graal in Titurel, although it is not per- 
haps to be found in the French poem. The Graal temple 
is a rotunda — ^the churches of the Templars are also round. 
At Mont Salvage there are only two bells; which accords 
with the custom of the Cistercians and Bemardines, whose 
rules the Templars followed. 

In the administration of the Holy Sacrament, the Tem- 
plars differed from the Bomish liturgy, and on presenting 
the host, or consecrated wafer, made use of the first words 
of St. John"'s Gospel. In Percival likewise these words 
are frequently repeated ;^ and it is worthy of remark, that 
they are distinctly applied at the baptism of Feireliss. 

Whoever penetrates deeper into the mysteries of this 
order will, without doubt, discover other dogmatical proofs of 
relationship ; this is certain, that the Templars had a 
secret dogma peculiar to themselves, which must exist in 
every order, or community strictly separated from the 
rest of the world, especially when, like the Templars, it 
pursues worldly as well as religious objects. We may, 



1 Moldenhawer, 1. c. p. 113, 410. Dupuis, Histoire des Templiers, 
II. p, 119. 

2 Moldenhawer, 1. c. p. 41. 

3 Vide Perciral, translated by San Marte, p. 649, 665. 
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however, lay aside the prolix and complicated enquiry as to 
how far the accusations against the Templars of crimes and 
heresies have been substantiated, and whether this secret 
doctrine contained any, or what proportion, of Gnostic ele- 
ments, and what relation it might have had with the 
celebrated Mysterium Baffometi, the idol Baphomet, called 
by the Saracens Yalla, from which finally the poet of 
Garin de Loherain has made a King Beaufum^;^ whether 
it were a Johan/nes-teafeU or a cafs-head,* — all this we may 
put aside, because such enquiries have not contributed in 
any way to throw light upon our tradition ; neither does 
a cultivation of the Proven9al, Norman-English, or Ger- 
man enable us to discover anything of the Garsis, and 
of those crimes and heresies. One point only is worthy of 
remark, and this certainly appears to stand in connexion 
without our tradition. The following is the third point of 
accusation against the Templars, which Du Puy (1. c. 
chap. 8. p. 22.) had given abridged from the Chronicles of 
St. Denis : — " Oar tantöt aprfes ils allaient adorer une 
idole, et pour certain, icelle idole ^toit une vielle peau, ainsi 
comme toute embam^e et comme toile polie, et illecques 
ccrtes le Templier mettoit sa trfes vile foi et cr^nce, et ea 
lui trbs fermement croioit, et en icelle avoit es fosses des 
eux escarboucles, reluisans comme clairt^ du ciel ; et pouen 
certain toute leur esp^rance ^toit en icelle, et ^toit leur 
Dieu souverain, et mSmement se affioit en lui de bon 
coeur.'' 



1 Mone, Anzeiger fur Kunde des Mittelalters, 1833, p. 253. 

^ Compare Yon Hamer, Myster. Baphom. revelat. in der Fund- 
gruben des Orients, B. VI. Part 4. p. 481. 9. — ^Franz Maria v. NeU 
Gegenschrift darüber. Vienna, 1820. Kuriositäten, B. IX. p. 110, 
118. B. VII. p. 142.— M. Marset, Journal des Savans, Avril, 1819.— 
Nicolai, Versuch über die Beschuldigungen des Tempelherrenorders^ 
1782, B. I. — Moldenhawer, Prozessactes, &c. — ^Munter, Statuterbueh 
des Tempelherrenorders. — Du Puy, His. des Templiers, Brussels, 1751 . 
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The continuation of Cardinal Baronius's Church His- 
tory, by Abraham Bzovius, contains extracts from a Vene- 
tian MS. in which we find the several points which the 
Italian bishops brought forward against the Templars; 
the 2nd. of which is as follows. 

^^ Caput quoddam, faciem albam, quasi humanam, prse se 
ferens, capillis nigris et crispantibus, et circa collum do 
auratis ornatum, quod quidem nullius Sancti fuerat, culta 
latris» adorabant, orationes coram eo faciebant, et cingulis 
quibusdam illud cingentes illis ipsis, quasi solutores forent 
sese accingebant.'' 

And among the particular points at issue, which the 
Pope brought most prominent at the trial, was also, 

" An cranicum, cattumve, aut similacrum quodpiam, et 
idolum hujusmodi fictum et commenticium, divina veÄera- 
tione coluissent, in magnis Comitiis aliove Fratrum loco, 
divitiasque ab eo, et terrarum, arbortmve aiberes fructm ype- 
r assent?'''* 

Another point of accusation is nearly similar.^' 

" Item, quod dicebant quod illud caput poterat eos sahare, 
dimtes facer e, qmd omnes dimtias Ordinis dabat eis quod 
facit arbores florere et terrain germinare} 

In accordance with this idea, Innocent 3d. in his Bull to 
the Grandmaster, Theodard de Berciacio, in 1208, designates 
the Templars as utentes doctrines Damioniorvmfi 

This and many other things indicate so forcibly sonie 
particular idol and secret mystery of the order, and point 
indeed so exactly to the fruitful power of the Holy Graal 
dispensing all spiritual and bodily necessaries, that we can 
only remain in doubt, whether the accusers took their in- 
criminating articles from the Romances of the Sangraal, or 
from fragments of the secret dogma of the Templars. 

1 Du Puy, 1. c. p. 25, 29, 263. 
> Epist. Innocent dd* by Baluze. port 2. p. G8. 

B 



THE GRAAL AND JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. 

Although Wolfram von Eschenbacli gives us no ( 

tinct explanation of the Holy Cup in Ms Percival, yet lie 
points out its nature and power with sufficient clearness to 
guide the reflecting reader to a right understanding of it, yet 
still he leaves it in such a truly poetical chiaroscuro, that a 
great diversity of explanations are possihle, thus giving the 
mind constant food for meditation. The romance of Martin 
undoubtedly explains it as the cup of the holy communion, 
but the Norman- French give a different interpretation. The 
most complete account of the Sangraal, and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, is contained in the prose romance of the Sangraal. 
"Joseph (ung gentilhomme chevalier, qui estoit adonc nom- 
me Joseph d'Arimathie, oultre la fleuve Jourdain; et, dit 
la lettre, qu'il fut estimö estre le pfere Samuel,) had lived 
seven yearg at Jerusalem, before the crucifixion of our 
Lord, and had observad the doctrines of Chriat with his 
wife and son, named Josephua. After the crucifixion of 
our Saviour he went to the house of Simon, and enqiured 
where Chriat and the Twelve had supped J Simon showed 
him the place on the top of the house, and Joseph found 
there the same plate (ung plat ou escoueUe) out of which 
the Lord had eaten with his disciples. Higlily rejoic- 
ed he took it home with him, and deposited it in an 
honourable place. He then begged the corpse of Jesus 
from Pilate, took the body down from the cross with many 
tears, laid it in a rocky tomb which he had destined for his 
own family, and caught the blood, which ran from our 
Lord's wounds at the time of interment, in that dish. But 
the Jews, enraged with Joseph, seized on him, and incar- 
cerated him in a dark prison, five hours distant from Jei 
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palem, where the Saviour appeared to him, and brought him 
the dish containing the blood, and exhorted him to be of 
good cheer, for he would not perish, although Caiaphas had 
commanded that he should be starred to death; and further 
told him that he should come out again one day, and should 
find the world wonderfully changed. Joseph remained in 
this dungeon for forty two years, without any other as^ 
sistance than that of God and the Holy dish, the power of 
which nourished him, and miraculously preserved his life. 
Then Titus, son of the emperor Vespasian, moved by the 
holy Veronika, and enlightened by a belief in Christianity, 
came with an army to Jerusalem to revenge the death of 
Christ, which he did by sacrificing all his persecutors and 
murderers. The wife and son of Joseph of Arimathea then 
appeared before him to complain of their husband'^s and fa- 
ther's fate, saying that they had heard nothing of him for 
forty two years. Thereupon Titus threatened to bum many 
of the Jews, unless they made known the place of Joseph'^s 
imprisonment. At last, Caiaphas, after extracting a 
promise from Titus that he would not take vengeance on 
him, led him into the prison of Joseph. Titus himself des- 
cended into the dungeon, into which he was lowered by 
ropes, and found it filled with a wonderful light. He called 
the prisoner by name, who answered, " Merciful God, who 
calls mef Titus replied to him, "I am the son of the 
Emperor of Eome, and am come here to deliver you.'' When 
drawn up out of his prison, he was asked how long he 
thought he had been there, and he answered "only two days." 
So miraculously had God shortened to him the long weary 
time of his captivity. In the night previous to the departure 
of Titus for Bome, Jesus appeared at the bedside of Joseph, 
and ordered him to baptize Titus, and to take the dish with 
him, which would provide for all; and would grant to all 
those who served Him faithfully, every thing that their 
heart could desire. Thereupon he baptized Titus and all his 
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'officers in the Euphrates secretly, in order that it might not 
come to the ears of Vespasian, he also collected all his rela- 
tions and baptized them, and went with them to the Euphra- 
ies, in order to preach the word of Christ. 

Not far from Bethany he was commanded by a heavenly 
vision to have a small chest made for the Holy Graal (for 
so this dish was called) to keep it therein, which he might 
open every day ; but no one was to be permitted to touch it 
save himself and his son.^ Joseph and the holy pilgrims his 
companions were wonderfully sustained on the journey 
through the power of the Graal, and were not obliged to 
supply themselves with food. They came at last to Sarraz, 
a town between Babylon and Salmandra. The Saracens 
first took their name from this City; and the assertion that 



1 Enfin Joseph avoit 6te dans la maison ou J. C. avoit &it la cene 
avec ses Apotres, et y trouva rescueUe, ou le fiex Dieu avait mangi^, 
11 s'en sesisty ü la porta chez lui» et 11 s'en servlt pour ramasser le 
sang, qui coula du c6t6 et des autres plaies; et cette escueUe est 
appeU^e le St Oraal, (Rom. du St Graal par Robt. du Boron, f, 4®. 
vol. 2. MS. de TEglise de Paris, No. 7> of the same contents with the 
edition of 1623, f. 6^) . 

Le St Graal est, le meme qu le St Yaisseau, en foime de caliee, 
qui n' estoit de metail, n'y de bois, n'y de come, n*y d*or, et dans 
lequel fust mis le sang de notre Seigneur. (Rom. de Lancelot, T. JI. 
f. 61\ col. 2.) 

Le St Graal le mdesme que le St Yaissel, dont on lit Icl Phistoire ; 
Ies douze Apotres y avalt mang6 Y aignol le jeudl absolu, (le jeudi 
saint) et It fust conserve en Angleterre danz une tour bastle expres 
h Corbenicy. (Rom. de Perceforest, T. VI. f. 12QP. col. 2.) 

The prose romance of Perclval le Gallois agrees perfectly with the 
Romance of the Sangraal, although the account of the history of 
Joseph and his journey to England is much shorter. In that part 
of Percival which was written by Chrestien de Troyes, no mention is 
made of Joseph, although he might have heard of him through 
British Legends ; and it has not been sufficiently proved that Joseph 
was introduced into the romances prior to the year 1170. 
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their name was derived from Sara, the daughter^ of Abra- 
ham, is not only highly improbable, but evidently false, for 
it cannot be believed that they would call themselves after 
the Mother of a Jewish tribe, but rather after the place 
where Joseph, by means of the Graal, converted them to a 
new religion, to which they strictly adhered until turned 
from it by Mahomet.* 

Joseph and his companions went immediately to the 
Temple of the Sun, when King Enelach the Unknown, (le 
mescogneu,) for no one in his country knew from whence he 
had come, sat with his counseUors and wise men to advise 
and deliberate by what means they should be able to de- 
fend themselves against the Egyptians. Joseph, at once, 
preaches the Gospel to him and promises him a complete 
victory over the Egyptians and their King Ptolemais if 
he would embrace the christian religion. Enelach listens 
to the doctrines of Christ and the history of his life and 
sufferings with great attention, but cannot understand 
the mystery of his birth. Joseph gives himself a great 
deal of trouble to explain this, but in vain, until one night, 
after Enelach had become very meditative, he saw a won- 
derful vision of a tree split into three parts, each part bear- 
ing an inscription; the first in golden letters is cy forme; the 
second in silver, cy saulve; the third in azure cy puriffie. 
Thereupon a child enters his room through a marble door 
without opening it, mighty thunders shaking the Castle at 
the same time. Enelach in great alarm calls for his cham- 
berlain, but a voice answers the astonished king, and ex- 
plains the mystery of the incarnation so much to his satis- 
faction that he, his wife Sarasiste, the husband of his 
sister, Serafal, and his son Nascien, are all, with many others, 
baptized. The crucified Saviour himself appears to them 

1 Query Wife.— Tb. 
a FoHo 9. 
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inperson amid terrible peals of thunder, and raises Josephus, 
the son of Joseph, to the dignity of .high priest (grant 
prebstre) of the whole world, explains to him the mysteries 
of the mass, and the signification of the insignia of the 
bishops, teaches him how to consecrate his flesh and blood, 
and in what manner to minister. Josephus appoints thirty 
three bishops in the di£ferent towns belonging to Enelach and 
Serafels, and the converters then proceed on their journey 
to seek for the bodies of the holy Hermits, whose names 
and histories are found in their tombs. 

Previous to their departure they had supplied Enelach 
with a wonderful shield, by the power of which he succeeds 
in conquering the Egyptians and many other enemies. In 
the course of the journey Joseph and his companions arrive 
at Kamelot where they find King Agrestes and his people 
sunk in the grossest wickedness, ^'sire le plus felon et des- 
loyal du monde et le plus cruel." The people, however, soon 
adhere to the doctrines of Joseph, Agrestes rages with fire 
and sword against them, but divine miracles cauBO the new 
religion to extend on every side. Subsequently ^ the com- 
pany, which is always sustained by the power of the Graal, 
visits Ebron, who has twelve sons whom he desires to see 
established in life; consults Joseph on the subject. Joseph 
enquires of each separately how he would wish to pass his life ; 
eleven of them agree in choosing a worldly life and mar- 
riage, but the twelfth prefers a life of celibacy devoted to 
the service of the holy vessel. Joseph on this embraces and 
kisses him, and prepares a great feast. To the Eleven he said, 
" You shall possess that which you desire, I will procure you 
wives, and may God bless your matrimony.'' To the twelfth 
he said, "Thou shalt be the keeper of the Holy Vessel after 
me, and when thou departest for a better world, thou shalt 
give it into the hands of another of devout principles 

1 Folio 103. 
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and conduct, and so it shall go on according to the judg- 
ment of each. They will be so blessed through the Holy 
Vessel, that their possessions will always prosper.'' Thus, 
there is nothing concerning an inscription on the Graal, 
by which the successors are chosen; it is the election of 
Grace, as in the Paronarzaled. 

The missionaries proceed to Britain, and the number of 
professors of Christianity and of ministers to the Holy 
Graal increase continually, although ^ow and then a black 
sheep may be found in the flock. 

The twelfth son of Ebron was named Alain, and after- 
wards received the name of the rich Fisherman. 

The wanderings of Joseph are continued long after this, 
till the narration runs into a confused genealogy of the pos- 
terity of Joseph, in which it loses itself entirely. 

The romance of Percival however mentions incidentally 
and succinctly that "when Joseph was delivered from his 
danger by Vespasian and Titus, and brought to Rome, he 
took with him the Graal and the Holy Lamp; he afterwards 
went to Britain, became king of the country, and built the 
magnificent castle which the Roi Pecheur inhabits, in which 
he ordered these Holy relics to be kept. 

Joseph of Arimathea is often mentioned by the Evange- 
lists in a manner which may have led the Fathers of the 
Church and historians to mingle traditional legends with 
true history. In this manner Gregory of Tours^ (bom 

1 Histor. t. C. 2I9 Baronius, annal. eccles. Mayence 1601, T. 1. p. 
265, ad ann. 134. eh. 192. Apprehensus et Joseph, qui eum (Christ.) 
aromatibus conditum in pro monumento recondidit, in cellam inclu-^ 
ditur, et ab ipsis sacerdotum Principibus custoditur, majorum in enm 
habentes sacritiam (ut gesta Pilati ad Tiberium missa referont) quam 
in ipsum Dominum, cum ille a militibus, hie a sacerdotibus custodi- 
retur. Sed resurgente Domino, visione Angelica territis, cum non 
inveniretur in tumulo, nocte parietes de cellula, in qua Joseph tene- 
batur, suspenduntur in sublimi; ipse vero de custodia, absolvente 
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5i4-59ö.) relates how ho proves the fact of the imprison- 
ment and liberation of Joseph upon the authority of the legal 
documents sent by Pilate to Tiberius at Rome, and accor- 
ding to Baronius (1300) this narrative, which does not ap- 
pear very authentic, is also found in the Peeitdo Gospel of 
Nicodemus, as well as Ids embarkation on the sea and pas- 
sage to Britain, where he is said to have preached the Gospel.i 
It doea not appear to us probable that the tradition of 
Joseph as a British Apostle was known in England previ- 
ous to the 10th century, because the most ancient British 
Historians, Gildas, Bede, Nenniua, Asserius, and others, 
who disdain to incorporate legends and tales in their his- 
torical worka, bat, on the contrary, made the propagation of 
Christianity and the extension of Church power their prin- 
«pal object, make no mention of him. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth is also silent respecting him, from whence we may 
infer that in the year 1140 the history of Joseph was not 
included in the popular traditions. According to William 
of Malmesbury, {de antiquit. Glaston. ecclea. by T. Gale. 
T. I. p. 290.) Phillip ia the peculiar Apostle of Britain. 
He says; "PostdominicareaurreotionisGIori»m,a8eenßion- 

Angelo, liberatur, parietibus reatitntis in locum auura. Cnmque 
Pontifices militibua expcobarent, et Banctuin corpus ah iisdem in- 
stanter reqnirerent, dicunt els milites : "Reddite vos Joseph, et QOs 
reddimus Christum: Bed ut verum eognovimua, nee vos henefactor- 
em Dei, nee nos filium Dei reddere nunc valemus." Turn illia con- 
ftitatia milites ab boo accusatione liberantur, &c. 

'Baruniua, 1. c. ad arm. 35, c. v, p. 327. Lazarum, Marinm Mag- 
dalenum, Martbajn et Morcellam podiasequom in quos Judtei majori 
odio exardescebont non tontum Eieroaolimua pulaos esse. Bed una cum 
Maxjminio diecipulo navi absque remigio imiiositos in certum peric- 
lum mori Fuibbo creditus, quos divina Providentia Ma$tüiam traduut 
appuliase, comitan'qne fernnt ejuadem diacriminla Joteplium ab AH- 
mathea nobilem. decurionem, quem tradunt es. GaUiä in Brit tunn jam 
navigaase, illicque post prsdicatum Evangelium diem claus' 
tremum. 
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isque Triumphum, ac Spiritus Paracleti de supemis mis- 
sionem, qui discipulorum corda temporalis poensB adhuc 
formidine trepidantia replevit — ^invidisB fascibus accensi 
sacerdotes JudsBorum, cum Pharisaeis et scribis connecta* 
verunt persecutionem in ecclesia, interficiendo proto-mai> 
tyrem Stephanum, et fere a finibus suis omnes procul pel- 
lentes. Hac igitur persecutionis procella ssBviente, dispersi 
credentes petierunt diversa regna terrarum a Domino sibi 
delegata, verbum salutis gentis propinando. Sanctus autem 
PhilipptbSy ut testatur Fercvifus^ 1. II. c. 4. regionem 
Francorum adiens gratia prsedicandi, plures ad fidem con- 
vertit ac baptizavit ; volens igitur verbum Christi dilatari, 
duodecim ex suis discipulis elegit ad prsedicandam Incama- 
tionem Jesu Christi, et super singulos manum dexteram 
devotissime extendit, et ad evangelizandum verbum vitse 
misit in Britta/niam ; quibus, tUferunt^ carissimum amicum 
suum Joseph ab Arimathea^ qui et Dominum sepelivit, prae- 
fecit. Venientes igitur in Brittanniam anno ab incam. 
Dom. LXIII, Bex autem Barbarus cum sua gente tarn 
nova audiens et inconsueta (King Agrestes of the Bo- 
mance) omnino prsedicationi eorum consentire renuebat, 
nee patemas traditiones commutare volebat.'' 

The King thereupon gives them a woody marshy island, 
called by the inhabitants Yniswitrin, where they are com- 
manded by the Angel Gabriel in a vision to build a chapel, 
to the honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God. " Hoc autem se 'habere, tum ex carta Beati Patricii, 
tum ex scriptis seniorum cognoscimus,'' p. 292. This 
island, called Yniswitrin by the Britons, was named 
Glastgebirg by the Angles after their king Glasteing, and 
also Avallon, the apple island, because Glasteing found an 
excellent apple tree near this Chapel, and it is said the 
island was named from it. To the authors of romance, the 
connection between Joseph and Arthur, who died in this 
same island of Avallon, was now closely established ; the 

s 
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above vt ftrunt, however, seema to place the story among 
legends and traditions in 1143, at the time of William 
of Malmeabury. The prose romance of Merlin, in the thir- 
teenth century, speaks rather more at length with regard 
to it than William does; and previous to that century Jo- 
seph certainly had not attained any degree of eminence and 
celebrity in the romances. The quoted book of St. Patrick 
makes no mention of Joseph ; but relates, that when he 
went to Avallon, in 430, he found twelve brothers, whom 
he instructed in the rules of the order ; and, according to 
their tradition, they were the twelve disciples of Philip and 
James, who founded the chapel situated there, and which 
William relates very particularly. This tradition received 
firesh support from the Pseudo Dexter, which was discovered 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century, the old tradition 
was current in England, of Joseph's having been the first 
Apostle to that country. This is proved by the papers of 
the Council of Constance, (sess. 30,) and by the book which 
Robert Wingfield, Ambassador of Henry VIII, of England, 
presented, in 1517, to the Emperor Maximilian I, under 
the title, Discept. super dignitate etc, Eegnor, Brittan, et 
Gallici in Concilio Gonstantiensi habita. The sepulchial , 
chapel of Joseph is still shown among the mins of the 
cient Abbey of Glastonbury, in Somersetshire.' 

It is however certain, that the later romance writere 
frequently confounded Joseph of Al-imathea with Josephus 
the historian ; and, in short, this branch of the tradition 
seems to have been principally worked out by learned monks, 
from whom the Trouveres and romancers received them, and 
probably never transferred them into their romances pr&- 
vions to the last ten years of the twelfth century. 

'Card. Bona, Iter, liturg. lib. p. not. R. Sala. T. T. p. 10 
Dtigdftlo, Munast. Anglic. T, I. p. 1, — Ricknum, Gotliic 
in England, ed. 3, p. 307. 
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Josephus, the aon of Mathathias, of the tribe of the high 
prieats, (born aon. 37.) uBdertook a journey to Borne in hia 
twenty sixth year, on account of some high prieats who had 
been sent captivea to Rome by Felix, the Governor of Judea. 
He obtained their pardon from Nero, and returned to Judea ; 
and, at the general insurrection of the Jews, placed himaelf 
at the head of the Galileans ; but he was obliged to save 
himself, with forty other men, by lying concealed in a well, 
Khere tket/ contrived to metam themselnea for a long time in a 
most wonderful manner, till at last, discovered and taken 
prisoner by Vespasian, and threatened with death,' he fore- 
told to him that he should wear the crown of Rome. Titus 
subsequently took him a second time to Rome, and treated 
him with the most distinguished marks of approbation on 
account of hia learning.^ The captivity and wonderful pre- 
eervation of Josephus are almost identical with the ro- 
mances ; the prophecy to Vespasian reminds us of the 
conversion of Titus and Enelach, whom the tradition seems 
to have concealed in Vespasian. The Romance of St. Graal 
relates rather curiously, that Joseph's aon, the bishop 
Joseph, on the occasion of the conversion of Enelach le 
mescogneu, related the secret history of his life; according 
to which he was bom in Graul, at Meaux in Brie, from 
whence Augustus sent him as a hostage to Rome, with two 
eons of Count Genis, the lord of the whole territory of 
MeauK ; he was confided to the care of Count Felix, who 
was afterwards Governor of Syria, and made him partner 
in hia dignity of Governor, &;c. Sic. &c. The warlike 
movements of Joseph remind us of Josephus' participation 
in the insurrection, and Count Felix is the prototype of tha 
Governor Felix, who occasioned the visit of Josephus to 
Rome. On the other hand, Vespasian appears again in 



> Otto von Freiasengen, Chron. 1. III. c. 18. Enail, 1589. 
'Josephus de Vita sua. — Euaelius in Chron. ■%•:. 
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Provencal tradition, in the Poem of Titurel, where he 
conducts Parille with pomp from Jerusalem to Bome, as 
Titus conducted Josephus ; and Parille propagates the 
Christian doctrine in France, Anjou, and Cornwall, as 
Joseph of Arimathea did in Marseilles and Britain. Never- 
theless, the Joseph of History and the Joseph of^ Legends 
have no connection with the Holy Graal, if by this is under- 
stood the cup, or dish, of the Lord^'s Supper. The latter 
signification however, and that the blood of Christ had been 
recei'ded in it^ seem to be placed in connection with historical 
facts. 

Caesarea was highly venerated by the Crusaders. The 
Apostle Paul had here undergone a long imprisonment,^ and 
the Apostle Philip had a house here, which was shown to 
the faithful in 1101, when the town was taken.a When 
Csesarea was plundered, a cup was found, which, in the 
division of the booty, was valued to the Genoese at an 
enormously high price. The sanctity of the place of its 
discovery gave it an additional value ; and the Genoese, 
rejoicing in their acquisition, placed it in the Chapel of St. 
John the Baptist in the «Cathedral of St. Lorenzo, at Ge- 
noa. The discovery of this wonderful cup, of inestimable 
value, made a great sensation among the Crusaders, for it 
was believed to be cut from, one enormous emerald ; and 
although scarcely any historian of the twelfth century 
omits the mention of this great event, yet no one affirms 
that the blood of Christ is said to have been kept in it ; it 
is rather the preciousness, splendour, and mystery of the 
material whereof it is formed, that excite their obser- 
vation.8 Alberic des Trois Fontaines, (middle of the 

1 Jacobus de Yitriaco, L. 1. c. 24. 

^ Robert Monacb. L. 8^ in fine. 1120 died. Gesta Dei per 
Francos. 

8 William of Tyre, L. x. c. 16. ** In hoc eodem Oratorio (quod 
situm erat in loco edito ubi olim ab Herode ad honorem August! 
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thirteenth century,) who appeals in his chronick to Bede^ 
Helionandus, Otto von Freisingen, William of Malmes- 
bury, &c. and also to Turpin, Merlin, and the Cantilenae 
Heroicae, as authorities to be relied on, and who places the 
story of the dog of Aubry (Albreius) of Galleron, and the 
treacherous family of Ganalon, of the combat of Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, St. William, Gerard of Rousillon, 
Amelius and Amicus, &c. by the side of historical facts, 
makes no mention of this signification of the Yessel,i as 
the dish of the Holy Supper, or receiver of the blood; and the 
care which Alberic takes to mention his authorities, proving 
that the traditions which he relates were considered to be 
really true and were generally believed, it consequently 
follows, that the narrative of the Graal and of the blood of 
the Redeemer was not considered as belonging to them, and 
must, in his time, have been in its infancy, or must at least 

Ceesaris miro opere dicitnr fabricatum templmn) repertum est wu 
coiaris viridisaimiy in modo paropndu formatum, quod pisedicti Jasm- 
enses, smaragdinum reputantes, pro multa summa pecunie in sortem 
recipientes, ecclesise sus pro excellentl obtulerunt omatu. Unde et 
usque hodie transeuntibus per eos magnatibus vas idem quasi pro 
miraculo solent ostendere, persuadentes quod vere sit, id quod color 
esse indicat, smaragdus.'* Otto von Freisingen (1159) mentions it 
in a similar manner. Robertus Monachus (1120,) Jacobo di Yitri« 
aco, Maimondus de Agiles, Baldricus, Albertus Aquensis^ (Gesta 
Dei per Francos.) 

^ Chronic, ad ann. 1101. " Civitate (Csesarea) violenter efiracta 
cives in quoddam Oratorium suum confugerunt, ubi tanta fuit strages 
eorum, quod columnarum bases sanguis tingeret occisorum, ubi par- 
ticipes illius victor!» Januenses, vas fnridissimi eoloris repertum, et 
in modum paropsidii formatum, pro multa summa pecimis recipien- 
tes in sortem, pro excellenti obtulerunt omatu Ecclesiffi suee." Ac- 
ces. Histor. T. II. ed. Leibnitz, Hanover, 1698. Marinus Canutus, 
(about 1321,) Lib. Secret. L. III. P. VI. c. 4. ad ann. 1101. "Ibi 
Januenses repertum vas pretiosuniy sive de lapide viridi, quem Sma- 
ragdum asserunt, pro parte mercedis acceperunt^ et matrici ecclesise 
dederunt." (Gesta Dei per Francos.) 
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liave been then coDsidered a mere fable. Neither could 
Helionandus, (1227.) a Monk in the Cistercian Abbey of 
Fremont, in the diocese of Beauvais, trace this matter. 
He ears ad ann. 720, Chron. p. 92. Tiasier, Bibll pat. 
Cister. T, VII. "Hoc tempore in Brittania cuidam ere- 
mite monstrata est mirabiliB qu^edam visio per angelum de 
Bancto Joseph decurione, qui corpus Domini deposnit de 
cruce, et de catino illo »uo paroptide, in quo Dominus coena- 
vit cum discipuUs suis ; de quo ab eodem eremita descripta 
eat Aigtoria, quw dicitur de Gradali. Hanc historiam Ljw- 
tine scriptam invenire non potui, seA tantum GaUiee scripta 
habetur a quibusdam proceribus, nee facile, ut aiunt, tota 
inveniri potest. Hanc autem nondum potui ad legendum 
eedulo ab aliquo impetrare." 

This testimony confirms the idea, that about the year 
1227, this tradition, which evidently at a later time held a 
distinguished place in French romances, was new and httle 
known. Jacobus a Voragine' (1244 — 1298) decidedly 
points out this vessel or dish from G^sarea, as illud tat quod 
Angli in librig suit San Greal appellant. It is highly pro- 
bable that, in order to bestow on their magnificent vase a 
still greater fame, the Genoese endeavoured to make it a 
holy relic, by calling it the cup of the Lord's Supper ; 
which cup, according to other traditions, was said to have 
been presented by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, 
from whom it descended to Herodes, and then to Nicodemus, 
at whose house our Lord made use of it. It was quite in 
the spirit of the romantic poetry of the twelfth century to 
appropriate this idea in the romances, and tlie Provencals 
would hardly have allowed it to pass unnoticed, had it been 
started by the Genoese about 1150. 

History and Romance seem to agree on this point ; for 
at the period when the romancers were acquainted with, and 
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related the natore of the circumstanceB connected with the 
tradition, the Patriarch of Jerusalem (1247) sent as a gift 
to Henry III. of EBglaod a vase eaid to contain the holy 
blood, and to have originally belonged to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and Nicodemus ;' but that the Genoese of the thir- 
teenth century wished to vindicate the Saugraal, is attested 
not only by Jacobus a Voragine, but by our German Ti- 
turel. Chap. 41. 1. 138. 



I 



@iit anbtr iiiüffd reiche 

93il e&cl un& eil Kurt 

S>k worclit man hUa gldcfce ; 



Another magnificent cup (dish) 
Very precious, and very costly. 
Which was fashioned like this 



S)if ftrtt an Jfilitcit (tint «(rare. Which has no claim to sanctity , 
Die prufeten ÄonStantinopIcr juo Which the people of Constan- 

fcidicn lanbm, nople proved in rich coun- 

tries, 
Un6 grcflcr an ir tuur&e, And became greater from it, 

Saeon 6al i^ ip fur 6m grol Because they recognized it to 

ettan&CD ; be the Oral j 



^^H' though he appears to substitute Constantinople for Genoa. 

^^ There is a detailed account of this fictitious Graal in the 
Clironiques de Loya XII. by Jehan d'Autun, of which Eo- 
quefort gives a short account in his Gloss, de la langue Ro- 

Imaine, s. v. Graal. It has for centuries been asserted, that 
this vessel, called il sacro latino, was hexagonal, the width 
thirteen French inches, and height five inches and a half ; 
Bgl 
q[U( 
nat 



Mattli. Paria, Hiatoria Anglica, p. 49.3, ad Wata, ParisUa, 1644. 
" Magister enim Templi et Hospitalis, cum testimonio quam plnrium 
ngillorum, videlicit Patriarchs Hierosolymitani, Archiepiscopomm, 
^uoque et Eplscoporutn, Abbatum et aliorum FrKlatormn et Mag- 
natum de terra sancta, miserant quandam portionem Sanguinis Do- 
quem pro salute mnndi fiidit in cruce, in quodam vaae 
eristallittOvermitissimo,jierquendamfi-atrem Tcmptariumbenenotam." 
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and, as William of Tyre also mentions, made out of a 
single Emerald. In later times, when this vessel like many 
other treasures was carried to Paris, it was examined by a 
Commission of the French Institute, and was considered 
to have been made of oriental glass at Constantinople.! 

Fra Gaetano, a Genoese Monk and preacher, has written 
a very fabulous and mysterious book, of most entertaining 
eloquence, on the origin and history of this cup ; which, 
after a deeper research into the sources from which it is 
derived, might perhaps be serviceable in showing the pro- 
gress of mystic significations out of History into Ro- 
mance, and back from Bomance to History. 

! Millin Magazin, Encyclop. Jan. 1807. — ^Voytige en Savoye, &c. 
II. p. 165. — Bosai, sur le Vase qne I'on conservoit k Genes sous le 
nom du Sacro-Latino, Turin, 1807. — ^Wilkner, Greschichte der Kreuz- 
zuge, Th. II. p. 103, and Continuation II. 
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